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|) Vinolia Soap 


: 4d. per Tablet, or 1s. per Box of 3 Tablets. 


Yields a profuse cleansing emollient lather of choice fragrance, and is guaranteed neutral and pure. 
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Cab-horse 


are just as unlike one another 

as SUNLIGHT SOAP is un- 

like ordinary laundry soap. 
SUNLIGHT SOAP will save 


half the labour, and in fact 


























does the most of the work. 
Soiled garments avin as white as snow by using SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
Why do not the soap manufacturers who make imitations of the 
Sunlight Soap imitate other Soaps ? 
Because Sunlight Soap is worth copying, the others are not. Gold 
is continually counterfeited ; brass and tin never. 
Why do none of these imitations obtain any sale on their own merits? 
Because they are simply the old adulterated impure soaps trying to 
obtain a sale by imitating the 


SUNLIGHT SOAP, 


which they resemble about as much as a farthing candle does the Salis 
orb of day. 

Why do these adulterated soaps, though alleged to be cheapest, 
prove the dearest in the end? 

Because, though they cost little in money, they will cost you 
much in loss of health and ruined clothes. 

Why are people deceived into buying them? 

Because they do not look to see that the registered title ‘Sunlight’ 
Soap is on the wrapper and the tablets. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP FINE ART PRIZES.—Every one wishing to possess facsimile copies of the pictures by Miss 
Dorothy Tennant, entitled ‘HEADS OVER TAILS,’ and by W. P. Frith, R.A., entitled ‘SO CLEAN,’ can (until 
further notice) obtain them FREE OF COST by sending their Full Name and Address to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port 
Sunlight, Nr. Birkenhead, together with Sunlight Soap Wrappers as follows :— 


For 25 Sunlight Soap Wrappers ONE of the above UNFRAMED ; for 50 Sunlight Soap Wrappers, THE 
PAIR UNFRAMED. 


Por 150 Sunlight Soap Wrappers ONE of the above in handsome GILT FRAME; for 250 Sunlight Soap 
Wrappers, THE PAIR in handsome GILT FRAME. 
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thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
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Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, 
at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELEGT LIBRARY (Limitep) 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE 


AND HIS ART. 
A Memoir, by ANDRE THEURIET. 
Containing, also: 


BASTIEN-LEPAGE AS ARTIST, 


By GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.W.S. 


MODERN REALISM IN PAINTING, 
By WALTER SICKERT, N.E.A.C. 
AND 
A STUDY OF MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, 
By MATHILDE BLIND. 

With Photogravure Portrait of BASTIEN-LEPAGE, from a painting 
by himself, and many other reproductions of his pictures and those of 
MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


DANIELS’ CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


THE COTTAGER’S PACKET (REcD.) 
Containing 
TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES of easy culture, specially selected for 


the open garden, and including the following splendid assortment, with full cultural 
directions. 





Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
Stock, 10-week, finest double 
Convolvulus Major 


Aster, finest double 
Candytuft, choice mixed 
Godetia, new, large-flowered 
Mignonette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed 
Scarlet Linum Clarkia integripetala, etc. 


Post free 1s. 2d., two packets 2s. 2d., four packets 4s. 2d. Sown now will 
produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 
2s. 6d., 5S., 78. 6d., 10s. 6d., 158., and 21s. each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to Customers. 
| JANIELS’ ROS., THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 
NORWICH 
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NOTES 

How common the flabby, ‘jelly-fish’ frame of mind has 
become was rather strikingly illustrated last week by the 
reception given to the Irish Local Government Bill in 
quarters whose Unionism is unimpeachable. Here was a 
measure looked forward to with very natural distrust and 
apprehension, It proved eminently well calculated to in- 
spire confidence and extinguish alarm. Yet the greeting 
it met with from a large section of the party was ex- 
tremely frigid. And the explanation of this coldness 
seems simply to be that Mr. Balfour, in his admirable 
speech—which to our mind was beyond all praise—had as 
usual the courage to speak the truth and face facts. He 
dared to assert, what is merely indisputable, that any 
Local Government Bill must needs be of much less value 
and consequence than the ‘ Coercion’ Act, and was un- 
likely to do as much for Irish society as land purchase or 
light railways. These hardy propositions at once sent the 
hearts of the feeble into their boots, and they winced 
under Sir William Harcourt’s taunt that Mr. Balfour was 
‘depreciating’ and disparaging his own bill. Apparently, 
to win ¢éclat and excite enthusiasm for any legislative pro 
posal you must employ the loudest arts of the quack. 
Unless your scheme be warranted to cure every political 
and social evil under heaven, you must not look even to 
your own party for applause. This thing ought not so to 
be; and we gladly note that the waverers have since 


recovered their spirit. 


On Monday night Mr. Chaplin introduced his bill for 
facilitating the creation of Small Holdings. He made a 
thoroughly good job of his work, and won golden opinions 
on all sides. The leading provision of the measure is that 
County Councils shall be empowered to purchase land, to 
break it up into small holdings, and to sell these to such as 
desire them. No County Council is to expend a larger sum 
on this object than is represented by a rate of a penny in the 
pound, and funds for the purpose will be supplied by the 
Public Works Loan Commissioners at three and an-eighth 
per cent. There is to be no compulsion, for the measure 
is candidly admitted to be experimental. We discuss its 
policy and chances elsewhere. On the same evening Mr. 
Jackson expounded to the House his Irish Education Bill, 
of which compulsion is the chief note. Every parent must 
send his children to school between the ages of six and 
fourteen. No child under eleven may be employed for 
hire, nor any between eleven and fourteen that has not 
got a certificate of proficiency. ‘The putting into force of 
the compulsory clauses is optional for counties, but it is 
obligatory upon municipalities and towns under police 
commissioners. Mr, Jackson hopes by his scheme to bring 
into the schools some hundred thousand children or so 
who ought to be there now but are not. But what about 
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this ‘coercion’ of unoffending parents? The rest of his 
speech was occupied with the financial portion of the 
measure, into which we need not enter here. The bill 
was very favourably received by all parties. 


Waces has received her full share of attention in Parlia- 
ment during the past week. On Friday a discussion took 
place about the appointment of County Court judges with 
a knowledge of the Welsh tongue, and in the subsequent 
division the Government majority was again a small one. 
On Tuesday, however, it rose to the comparatively re- 
spectable figure of 47, though that by no means indicated 
the enormous preponderance of eloquence and argument 
on the side of the opponents of Disestablishment in Wales. 
The supporters of that measure, indeed, as Sir Edward 
Clarke pointed out, are in no very happy plight, for Mr. 


Gladstone has emphatically repudiated two or three of 


their favourite contentions : such, for example, as that the 
Welsh Church is an alien institution imposed upon the 
Principality by an alien nation. The Solicitor-General also 
made excellent use of those highly suspicious religious 
statistics with which the Welsh Dissenters attempt to 
fortify their case, and taunted these with resolutely 
opposing the only certain method by which trustworthy 
information was to be arrived at. He maintained that the 
shortcomings of the Welsh Church a hundred and fifty, 
or even sixty, years ago afforded no reason for Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment to-day; and wound up with 
an exceedingly spirited and lively panegyric upon Estab- 
lished Churches in general and the Church of England 
in particular, 

Mr. Barrour’s, however, was to our thinking the speech 
of the debate, disposing, as it did with wonderful pre- 
cision and conciseness, of every argument adduced by 
the other side. He warmly defended the historical posi- 
tion of the Welsh ‘Church, pointing out that Noncon- 
formity was a growth of yesterday, while the Church 
was indissolubly bound up with the history of the Welsh 
people, and had been mainly instrumental in preserving 
the common vernacular (a service we could well have dis- 
pensed withal). It was not pretended that the Church 
was dead or decadent. On the contrary, she had made 
immense progress in the last ten years. Nor was it sug- 
gested that the Church should suffer for teaching false 
doctrine, for the Disestablishers advocated their scheme 
ostensibly with a view to making the Church’s teaching 
more effective and far-reaching. What, then, were the 
grounds on which Disestablishment was really advocated ? 
Disendowment was at the bottom of it all. Envy and 
lust of plunder, and not attachment to principle, were the 
motives of the agitation. The Dissenters had rather see 
the endowments of the Church tossed into the sea than 
the Church in possession of them. They were much more 
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anxious to take from the Church what she had than give 
to the Nonconformists what they had not. This species 
of religious equality Mr. Balfour vigorously denounced as 
mean and contemptible. He concluded by maintaining 
that the present political tendency was not towards Dis- 
establishment but the reverse. People believed more 
than ever that religion was the basis of society, and that 
the maintenance of religion was best entrusted to an 
Established Church. On Wednesday the House of Com- 
mons read a second time the Shop Hours Bill, in which 
the Government did not interfere. Political interest that 
day was directed to the speeches of Mr. Goschen at Epsom 
and of Mr. Morley at Reading, which are interesting by 
reason of the contrast they furnish between statesmanship 


and opportunism. 





‘Two things are needed to render Australia of most use 
to herself and of full service to the Empire: federation 
and a trans-continental railway from east to west. 
ration is on the way, and the railway is being agitated. 
Mr. Price Williams, who has served Australia considerably 


Fede. 


by inquiring into and reporting upon its railways—notably 
those of New South Wales—has laid before the South 
Australian Government the proposal of a London syndi- 
cate to build a railway from Adelaide to Perth. It is 
not to be a land-grant line—like the Canadian Pacific, 
which cost Canada a cool thirty millions of dollars in 
cash, and twenty-five millions of acres of land; and it 
will reduce the journey from London to Adelaide by eight 
days. This is perhaps too high an estimate, since steamers 
make the journey from Albany to Adelaide in less than a 
week. But a saving of four or five days in the carriage of 
letters between Australia and London (E.C.) means a vast 
deal of commerce between the two countries. ‘The line, 
in fact, should have been built before this, and before the 
other trans-continental line from Adelaide to Port Darwin 
(now under construction) was begun. As Mr. Price 
Williams says, there are engineering difficulties in the 
way: it may also be added that two-thirds of the country 
through which the line would pass for fifteen hundred 
miles is absolutely worthless. 





LITTLE wars continue to sputter within and around our 
Burmese frontier. Major Yule, with the Irrawaddy column, 
has been operating against the predatory Kachyen tribes 
on the Chinese border, believed to have been stirred to 
mischief by emissaries from the mandarins in Yunnan. 
They have stockaded their villages and organised raids ; 
while the ingenious Celestials have taught them the art of 
setting up boundary pillars and other landmarks and ‘ artifi- 
cially staining and begriming them to produce an appear- 
Major Yule reached Sadone in the end of last 
week, and left a detachment under Lieutenant Harrison, 


ance of age.’ 


R.E.,in command of the post, while himself marched against 
certain bodies of the enemy massed nearer the Chinese 
frontier. The fort was afterwards attacked by the tribes- 
men, who were not beaten off until the garrison had five 
men killed and fourteen wounded. About the same time 
a convoy was surprised and captured by the Kachyens and 
ten Sepoys killed. Captain Davies has since relieved 
Sadone, and is now endeavouring to effect a junction with 
Major Yule. 





Tue Roumanian elections have resulted in a very sub- 
stantial victory for the Juminist or Young Conservative 
party, which is pledged to a policy of administrative 
reform, whilst the Opposition could find no better means 
of claiming popularity than a series of personal attacks 
Speculations about the possible effect 
of this election upon Roumania’s foreign policy are 


upon the King. 


rd 
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worse than idle. It is true that the ‘anti-dynastics’ 
own to the most extreme Orthodox and Russophile be- 
lief ; true also that the Juminist leaders have for the most 
part been educated in Germany. But the constitution 
leaves to the King the sole right of concluding treaties 
and declaring war—and, as every one knows, King Charles 
is aHohenzollern. The present Ministry being nominated 
by him against the will of the Chamber just dissolved, 
may be expected to approve with him the general 
policy of the Triple Alliance. But it has newly recog- 
nised that the need of the country is administration and 
consolidation, 


Emin Pasua is ‘lost’ once more. When last heard of 
he was marching towards his old post at Wadelai, in the 
company of some of his old mutinous troops. ‘The German 
Government appears to have washed its hands of him. 
Dr. Kayser, the Colonial Minister, has explained that Emin 
received an Imperial Commissionership and a year’s salary 
in advance. He had, thereupon, marched back into the 
unknown, and nothing further had been heard of him. The 
period of his appointment has expired, and nobody in East 
Africa thinks of going to look for him: more especially as 
expenses are being reduced, and the proposal to launch a 
steamer on Lake Victoria has been abandoned. There 
is, however, a certain Dr. Finsch, an American traveller 
(surely of German extraction), at Alexandria, who says he 
has a letter from Emin complaining bitterly of the un- 
friendly conduct of Captain Lugard, the representative of 
the British East Africa Company in Uganda. Dr. Finsch 
proposes to equip an expedition to cut out Emin again. If 
he do not, it is scarce likely that anybody else will. But 
if his success in reaching Wadelai, or even in starting from 
Alexandria, depend upon the prospect of his obtaining 
the ‘ permission of the Khedive to enlist 200 Soudanese 
soldiers, and of conveying ‘field-pieces on the backs of 
four tame elephants’ across the desert, he may as well save 
himself his money and trouble. 





EGyptian finance can show a brilliant record for the 
past year. The revenue for 1891, according to the state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Edwin Palmer, the Khedive’s 
financial adviser, has yielded nearly £10,900,000, or 
some £1,550,000 over the estimate. The surplus for the 
year amounts to £1,100,000 ; and this remarkable result 
has been secured, not by imposing additional burdens on 
the country but, after substantial reductions of taxation. 
The balance is the measure of the improved condition 
of the Egyptian peasantry and of the success of the 
British occupation, Egyptian finance might be pro- 
nounced most satisfactory, but for the double incubus 
of the tribute to the Caliph and the International Con- 
trol. One effect of the latter is that the larger portion of 
the surplus must be locked up by the Caisse of the Public 
Debt, which now holds a sum of nearly three millions in 
reserve for purposes of debt repayment or conversion, when 
it shall suit France to consent to any scheme for that pur- 
pose. Only £300,000 can be utilised for the objects which 
the Khedive’s Government and his British advisers deem 
for the advantage of the people and of the credit of the 
country. Fortunately, neither Turkey nor France can 
prevent Egypt from prospering so long as we have a 
governing hand in her affairs. 





Tue Tyneside engineers announce that they are willing 
to submit the dispute between Messrs. Palmer's hands 
to arbitration so soon as the lock-out notices shall have 
been withdrawn: that is to say, they insist that the 
masters shall abandon their right of combination. Of 
course the masters will do nothing of the sort. The strike 
willere long defeat its own object. A long correspondence 
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between Mr. Glennie, the local leader, and Mr. Mosses, 
of the Federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Trades of the United Kingdom, shows that the latter 
organisation has taken the only view of the case possible 
to intelligent persons. Moreover, Mr. Mosses, heedless 
that his Federation is denounced as a ‘scandal’ and an 


encourager of ‘ blacklegging,’ announces his intention of 


acting against the engineers and in favour of the five 


thousand shipbuilders whom they have thrown out of 


work : while the Neweastle Labourers’ Union, which also 
suffers, passes resolutions in favour of settlement ; but the 
speeches in support thereof only denounce the engineers. 
Tue week’s obituary includes the names of Sir George 
Campbell, whose perversity whilst he sat in the House 
enabled him to live down the reputation he had won as a 
most capable administrator in India ; of Mr. Henry Doyle, 
son of  H. B.’ the earicaturist, and Director of the Dublin 
National Gallery, which he enriched by a series of extremely 
fortunate and judicious purchases ; of Mr. Sterry Hunt, 
well known in America both as a geologist and as the 
inventor of the permanent ink used in printing ‘ green- 
backs’; of Dr. Oxenden, formerly Metropolitan of Canada; 
of Sir Henry Cotton, since '77 a Lord Justice of Appeal. 
Mr. C. A. Fyffe, whose death is probably a result of a 
certain scandalous—and utterly unfounded—charge, was 
a brilliant but unfair historian ; and in her day Madame 





Rosa Czillag was a very famous soprano. 


Tue question of the indefeasibility of English railway 
share certificates, raised at the North-Western meeting in 
such a manner as to disturb its wonted dulness, is now 
under the consideration of the Railway Companies’ Asso- 
ciation; and it is to be hoped united action may be possible, 
for the matter is of the utmost importance to inves- 
tors. Some time back an unfortunate holder of North- 
Western stock—stock the Company had registered and 
paid dividends on for fourteen years—had his security 
expunged on the ground that the original transfer was a 
forgery. The injustice was so gross that last year an Act 
was passed enabling companies to render their share cer- 
tificates indefeasible : in other words, the certificate, when 
issued, cannot possibly be questioned. So far, however, 
few companies have availed themselves of the measure, 
though most English securities are not merely costly and 
ditticult of transfer but are actually less safe than foreign 
securities, which are largely in the form of scrip. 





Iv is doubtful, to say the least, if the newest arrange- 
ment made to patch up the affairs of Messrs. Murrieta and 
Co. will be successful. The South American and Mexican 
Company—known on its first appearance as the ‘ Murrieta 
Relief Fund’—has purchased the goodwill of the firm’s 
commercial business for £500,000 in its own Five per Cent. 
Preference Shares. It has also agreed to liquidate the 
great mass of the firm’s securities, either directly or in- 
directly, guaranteeing in return the repayment of loans 
and debentures based upon them. But some of the de- 
benture-holders—a small though powerful minority—are 
opposed to the scheme, because it impairs the security of 
their bonds. True, they have the guarantee of the South 
American and Mexican Company, which has, including the 
new Preference Shares, an uncalled capital of £1,850,000 ; 
but this, apparently, is not deemed worth much. — In 
fact, the position of the Company is evidently regarded 
with considerable suspicion ; otherwise, holders of its 
shares (£10 with £3 paid) would scarcely have been will- 
ing to give them away for nothing, which is a transaction 
recently recorded on the Stock Exchange. } 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVEK 


IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


\ Kk, have expressed our opinion of the policy which 

has dictated the introduction of Mr. Balfour's 
Bill in terms sufficiently emphatic and precise ; and so, 
with the proviso that nothing seen or heard has led us 
to modify that opinion, we can deal with the Bill ‘ con- 
sidered in itself... There is no need to point out that 
‘brought in’ is not exactly the same as ‘ passed’; nor 
that the Parliamentary fortunes of the measure will 
depend upon considerations which need not here be 
discussed. It is enough to note that we know the 
quantity and the quality of the Local Government 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to offer 
Ireland in fulfilment of their engagements. What 
then, of the Bill, when you examine it apart (as far 
as possible) from considerations drawn from the con- 
dition of Ireland, the views and character of Irish- 
men, the aims and conduct of those to whom it will 
give power? Will it weaken the hands of the Union 
Government ? Will it set up a machinery which can 
be trusted to work? Will it do anything to satisfy 
the Irish or those English voters who are discontent 
because the ‘Sister Isle” appears unworthily treated 
as compared to the divisions of Great Britain ? 

An answer to some of these questions may be 
found in a piece of qualified praise, which we can 
cheerfully bestow. On the supposition that Ireland 
becomes loyal and that Irishmen renounce _ their 
persistent effort to put asunder what the nature of 
things has joined, the Bill is not merely harmless but 
even actually good. We see nothing in it to make 
us believe that the work of Local Government will be 
better done by the machinery it provides than it has 
been done hitherto. It is not good administration, 
however, but popular control which is the aim of 
modern reform in Local Government. Mr. Balfour 
proposes to satisfy this demand in a moderate degree 
and under satisfactory safeguards. Local judicial and 
administrative duties have been up till now in the hands 
of the Grand Juries—bodies of landowners named by the 
Sheriff. Mr. Balfour transfers the administrative duties 
to elected Councils for the counties and baronies (this 
latter equivalent to our districts), but leaves the judicial 
—including the right to assign compensation for malli- 
cious damage—to the Grand Jury, which will continue 
to be formed as before. The division implies a limita- 
tion, which helped to lend a certain effect of spontaneity 
to the prearranged howls of Her Majesty’s Opposition 
when the measure was introduced : for some power will 
be left to compensate the victims of the hillside men, and 
it will be in the hands of those who will have no sym- 
pathy, salaried or other, with outrage. These county 
and barony Councils will be elected by the cumulative 
vote—that is, by scrutin de liste. Peers, with women 
who are ratepayers, will have a vote. A minority will 
enjoy the consolation (which may be a melancholy 
one enough) of securing representation on a Council 
of which the vast majority is composed of its natural 
enemies. Mr. Balfour has not receded from the very 
unfavourable estimate he expressed from the beginning 
of the probable character of local Irish majorities. 
These, he believes, will be mainly elected by voters with 
an interest in extravagance—by very small tenants 
who will gain by lavish and superfluous public works ; 
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and he shows very clearly his fear lest they should 
be manipulated by wirepullers likely to oppress. In 
the safeguards provided against these dangers consist 
at once the pith of the measure and that part of 
it which has aroused the fiercest outcry of the Opposi- 
tion. They are two, and each has been greeted with 
fury, real or feigned. The first (and to the Oppo- 
sition the least offensive) is taken from the Scottish 
Local Government Act. It provides for the establish- 
ment of a controlling body—external to the County 
Council and composed of representatives of the land-own- 
ing interest or nominees of the State and the Council 
itself—which is empowered to stop capital expenditure 
and extravagance. ‘The second and the more revolting 
—to the Opposition—gives to any twenty cesspayers the 
right to bring an oppressive Council before two judges 
empowered to remove the offending Councillors, whose 
places will be taken—till the next election, of course 
by nominees of the Lord-Lieutenant. To criticise this 
safeguard is not easy. To many it justifies the introduc- 
tion of the measure. We allow that it sounds well. 
But then, there are clear signs that it is precisely the 
condition which, in the opinion of Mr. Balfour's own 
supporters, can be most readily surrendered to secure the 








passage of the others. ‘To ourselves it appears to suffer 
not a little from vagueness. The analogy which some 
have too hastily endeavoured to draw between it and 
the powers of the Supreme Court of the United States 
is illusory. ‘The Supreme Court has, in theory, no 
powers not possessed by the courts of this country. It 
can decide whether the acts of any public or legislative 
body were wltra vires or not ; and, as Congress is itself 
a creature of the Constitution, the Supreme Court can 
decide whether its acts are or are not inconsistent with 
the great fundamental statute which is the basis of 
the American polity. But the Supreme Court has no 
power to suspend Congress or a State Legislature on 
general charges. Again, the word ‘ oppression ° really 
clamours for definition. If it mean illegality, the 
courts can take cognisance of that as it is. If it mean 
the selfish and knavish use of legal powers, then it seems 
probable that judges would shrink from the task the 
Bill would set them. To drag the law courts into the 
lists of politics would not be for the good of the law 
courts—nor to the taste of the wiser judges either. 
They are certain to call for definitions and to insist 
on guiding their decisions by strict legal precedents. 
The justice of the Cadi is not to their liking. But, as 
we have said, this safeguard is most probably destined 
to be sacrificed. 

We think that we have given the main outlines of 
the Bill with reasonable accuracy. Study of its details 
will no doubt afford grounds for modification and criti- 
cism ; but we know what, and in what way, it aims at 
doing. There is nothing in it to menace the Union: 
so long as power is in the hands of those who will not 
tolerate sedition or disorder. That it will in any degree 
forward the interests of good government in Ireland we 
do not believe ; and, so far as we can see, Mr. Balfour 
does not ask us to believe it either. It will go far to 
satisfy the reasonable desires of Irishmen for control 
over their local affairs, and at the same time leave them 
limited in their power to do mischief. If the necessity 
of proving that the Ministry was not talking idly when 
it promised to endow Ireland with a Local Government 
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Act were a sufficient justification for introducing an 
Irish measure which, whether fairly debatable or not, 
is sure to be violently debated, then the Bill is a good h 
enough Bill; and if the clause empowering the judges 
to suspend a Council be more accurately defined, or 
replaced by something more obviously workable, we 


w 


should even be prepared to allow that, ‘considered in 
itself, it is a very good Bill indeed. 
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CANT AND CANNES 


\ HAT is the difference between the Hotel Splen- | 
, dide at Cannes and Plymouth Rock in Massa- | 
chusetts Bay ? The general public will say, adultery ; : 
the American, sinful accident and expatriation ; but in 
truth it is nothing but cant. No country talks so 
much ‘high-falutin’ morality as the United States, 
and none is so scandalous in its hypocrisy and so ruth- 
less in its libels. It pretends towards hero-worship, 
yet it never was faithful to a hero—unless he were 
pistolled before there was a chance to turn on him. 
Its pulpit-orators (though everybody * orates’ in the 
United States) and public showmen froth with cheap 





virtue—and pleonasm; its newspapers basely misuse 
and pollute the English language, and pollute and mis- 
use the firesides of the land by false sentiment and 
egregious sensationalism ; its citizens prate of a thou- 
sand lofty ‘isms, and know little or nothing about 
them ; its society is an imitation, its moral and_ polli- 
tical gospel bunkum. Yet does Columbia (happy land!) 
esteem herself the Mrs. Grundy among the peoples of 
the earth, and take herself so seriously in the part that, 
if she could have her way, there really were no living 
for her. 

The Plymouth Rock Pilgrims were a good sort of 
persons who took themselves very seriously, and were 
certainly sincere in seeking ‘ freedom to worship God °; 
but themselves became more intolerant than any that 
had persecuted them, and laid the foundation for that 
incomparable achievement in humbug which is called 
‘American Society.” Freedom indeed! Freedom to 
play the part of Censor of the Nations and Oracle of 
Scandal! Does a case occur in English divorce-courts ? 
Then see the correspondents of American papers spread 
vou out—by the aid of massive adjectives and sugges- 
tive allusions—the horrid details till, reperused by any 
one who has seen it in T’he Times or any other respect? 
able journal, it is not to be recognised. If the scandal 
be concerned with the English nobility the opportunity 
is never lost to imbibe the sponge-like mind of * elegant” 
American virtue with the horrors of English high-life 
until it has become a sort of creed—at all events for 
public wear—that, here, oniy ‘that good man Stead’ 
and his like are true, and all the others live according to 
the Maiden T'ribute. In truth, it is not the Irish who 
keep alive the national antipathy to England, but the 
Children of Cant. Yet the antipathy is not deep— 
(nothing is deep in the United States save a few such 
men as Walt Whitman: and him they cast out for 
many years because he dared to be honest)—since it is 
only founded on the shallowest envy. For, when these 





good people come to England, they will grovel to a 
C.M.G., or worship with awe and gladness at the shrine 
of the smallest county family. Yes: even the Four 
Hundred are fluttered in the presence of a title— 
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even a German one—and buy them, too, at times: with 
ample dowry, or out-and-out for solid cash in some 
hole-and-corner European principality. It is merely 
shocking to read the comments of American news- 
papers on domestic crime in Britain, and then turn 
to the records of their own courts. Yet how can 
the scribblers who pen them pretend to believe they 
hoodwink the world? Here is a people which so 
hungers for excitement that it is coming to live in 
hotels and to hate the domestic hearth ; which deifies 
Malthus (privately); which lives abroad when it can ; 
whose newspapers reek with savoury and spicy odours ; 
which had hefer be dead than not en évidence ; 
and which has the impudence to lift up hands of 
holy reproach at Britain in the teeth of such chaste 
and charming affairs as that at Cannes. Of course, 
the person shot was a foreigner, and is described 
as an attaché; but it is not of course that he 
should have been taken in the room below the one 
where the woman’s husband and children slept. — It 
doesn’t throw any reflection on American motherhood 
that the male should have the children with him while 
the female should rest—(as was supposed by those who 
alone had the right to know)—in sweet unburdened 
solitude 2? Americans will shake their heads sadly, and 
will call the affair—(in their English, Heaven only 
knows what they wa// call it)—in effect an exceptional 
blot on American Society. ‘They will trace the cause 
to the evil of association with Europeans. Were the 
dead man an Englishman, they would denounce him 
mightily. Yet the woman is the daughter of an admiral 
of the American navy; her husband is (or was) a banker ; 
they had one house in the Faubourg St.-Germain, and 
another in their own land. What more is needed to 
make American aristocracy ? Well, let Americans turn 
from the libels they have made upon gentlemen (though 
perhaps not at one with the American standard) in 
Britain, and tread their own Augean stables: and let 
them do it without cant, without sentimentalism, with- 
out Steadism— which, with its founder, really belongs to 
America—if they can. 

In truth, we owe them a mighty grudge; for 
every day the most wretched distortions of things 
British, the most disgraceful comments upon the reign- 
ing House, the most mendacious mendacities, are cir- 
culated throughout the length and breadth of the 
Dominion of Canada by their press associations and 
their newspapers, which (to their dishonour) Cana- 
dians use. Of course, we are speaking of the body 
of journalism and the mass of the American people, 
and not of the wholesome sections of either society 
or press. But one and all may be commended to think 
well, even if at first they fail to think wisely, upon 
Cannes. Or will they simply make the thing to minister 
to sensation and morbid nerves (their national birth- 
right now), and, as we said, put the blame on the 
shoulders of the foreigner? This is the more likely 
with a people so sensitive that it will not endure 
domestic crime on the stage, but always insists that 
wickedness in a play must be in the man, not in the 
woman. Above all, there must be no adultery. The 
Americans—especially those of the baser sort—are far 
too virtuous for that. It is Europian, of course ; also, 
it is aristocratic ; but they will not away with it—on 
the stage. 
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MR. CHAPLIN’S SUCCESS 


PFVHERE is no difficulty in explaining the cordiality 

- with which Sir William Harcourt and his friends 
received the Small Holdings Bill. Its introduction 
offered an opportunity not to be missed of covertly 
snubbing the Leader of the Commons by heaping praise 
upon a lieutenant. (For it is no slight to the Minister 
of Agriculture to say that his name is less potent than 
Mr. Balfour's to conjure with ov platforms.) Also, the 
Opposition must be credited with much genuine ad- 
miration. It knows that in this subject Mr. Chaplin 
is an expert absolutely at home. He is not only 
a landowner on a large scale, but also for a life-time 
he has been a close and thorough student of agri- 
cultural problems. Herein his critics are the merest 
amateurs. Mr. John Morley, as he was unkindly 
reminded the other day by Mr. Chamberlain, never 
owned a scrap of land in his life, and is a common 
theorist gone wrong on every question thereunto 
appertaining ; while as for Sir William Harcourt, his 
ignorance is a stock jest wherever experts meet. (Sir 
William it was who opposed common pasturage in full 
debate: on the grounds that the poor man’s cow would 
have to graze with his rich neighbour's herds, which 
herds might possibly have foot-and mouth disease!) And 
though they have taken counsel with this and the 
other local quack concerning Hodge’s discontent, their 
schemes for his benefit have been so inchoate and 
so vague as to be utterly superior to intelligible state- 
ment. ‘To talk about low wages, and free access to the 
soil, and the iniquity of parson and squire; to paint in 
pleasing generalities the dawning of a golden age; to 
hint at the commanding privileges to be conferred by 
Parish Councils—in truth, what is so easy as to win the 
popular cheer? But when you come to ask if the 
labourer were to own or to tenant the soil, where he 
was to get the money to stock and partly purchase his 
holding, and what exactly was expected of the ‘ horse- 
pond parliament, why, then you discovered that not an 
orator of them all had ever heard of a plan that would 
stand the test of plain description. Confessedly they 
were angling for the bumpkin vote, and it was with a 
baitless hook and in the conviction that soft words do 
very often serve to butter parsnips well enough. Their 
apology is that the part of Hodge’s friend is new to 
the great Gladstonian party: is assunied, in fact, for this 
occasion only as an electioneering move. 

Mr. Chaplin’s workmanlike and definite scheme is 
tainted by no such fault. He does not contend (nor 
does Lord Salisbury hope) that it will utterly stay the 
migration, for that movement is a result of forces beyond 
the range of legislative control. But it really does mect 
the aspirations of such peasants as are contented with 
the laborious life and the trifling gains associated with 
agriculture. It may be described as a new rung in the 
ladder between the several positions of landlord and 
cottager. Before the spectacle of farmers going to 
ruin and land passing out of cultivation, the rustic has 
been wont to say, ‘Give me a chance; J can make 
more out of it than that... And if this Bill pass into 
law he need say this no more. Any man may now 
have an allotment if he want one; and, provided 
he can make, and save, a fourth of the price of a 
small holding, the Local Authority (that is to say, 
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the County Council) is to have power to lend him 
the rest of the purchase-money. ‘The funds are 
to ve supplied by the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners, who will lend at a rate of interest not ex- 
ceeding 3} per cent.; and they will be raised by 
the imposition of a county rate. There are several 
very useful safeguards. Speculators are shut out 
by the provision that the buyer must be a bond fide 
resident, buying to cultivate himself. A * small hold- 
ing’ is defined to be one between one acre and fifty, 
with an annual value of not more than fifty pounds. 
The holding may not be sublet nor divided without 
the permission of the Council, and a restriction (which 
Mr. Chaplin admitted to be provisional) is placed on 
the number of dwelling-houses that may be built. As 
no compulsory clause has been admitted, it is apparent 
even from this brief sketch that the measure is designed 
in no revolutionary spirit but as a help to the thrifty 
and industrious peasant. Before a man has saved the 
fourth of the purchase-money he must have given 
earnest of those qualities that make the successful 
farmer. Speaking generally, the deserving labourer 
will be advantaged: the only clause wherein this prin- 
ciple is disregarded being that one which empowers 
the Council to let farms of not more than ten acres to 
such labourers as have no savings. 

Statesmanlike as the measure is, it is not beyond 
criticism. The first and most obvious reflection is 
that there will be a scramble for small holdings where 
the small holding flourishes—as in Cheshire, to which 
Mr. Chaplin referred ; but that where, as he says, the 
land-market is glutted with them, there will be no 
demand at all. It was the same with allotments : only 
the other day the Duke of Devonshire, in his practical, 
common-sensible way, told his audience that he had been 
in many districts where the labourer wanted nothing 
of the kind. Mr. Chaplin, too, in speaking of Lincoln- 
shire, might have directed the attention of the House to 
a very remarkable confirmation of the Prime Minister's 
doubts as to the benefit accruing from cultivation in 
small plots to agriculture in general. Let us apply his 
own test. The great danger ahead of the farmer consists, 
he said, ‘in the growing difficulty of finding sufficient 
labour for the cultivation of the land. Will an in- 
crease of small holdings lessen that difficulty ? There 
are more small landed properties in Lincolnshire than 
in any other English county (the exact number of 
owned holdings under fifty acres is 4092), and only one 
exceeds it in the matter of small farmers. But—and 
this it is that casts a shadow on the prospects of Mr. 
Chaplin’s measure—its population has decreased more 
largely in the last ten years than that of any of the 
other forty. From which it would appear that Lincoln- 
shire is a model to be avoided. 

The moral is, that it is extremely difficult to design 
a measure that shall be applicable to all the circum- 
stances of the complicated and varying English system. 
If those favourable seasons would but come, many would 
be found taking advantage of these new facilities for 
buying or hiring, and it may be that they would get 
firmly established before the bad times came again ; but 
under actual conditions there are large tracts of country 
where the peasant, bent upon getting to town, is pretty 
certain to decline the proffered boon. Still, these 
reflections do not affect the chief virtue which Lord 
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Salisbury and the Minister of Agriculture discern in 
this measure: which is, the creation of a hardy, frugal, 
and industrious class, which should be a strong addi- 
tion to those Conservative forces whereon the main- 
tenance of Empire depends ; and though it is possible 
to suspect the Radicals of treacherous greetings, the 
present does not seem to be by any means a case in 
which they are helping their opponents to suicide. Mr. 
Chaplin is, in fact, to be congratulated on a measure 
that, with the negative merit of harmlessness, is bound 
to be useful at the polls, and that promises in the end 
substantially to benefit a distressed and disaffected sec- 
tion of the community. 





PARKINSON'S FOLLY 


NVHE  purity-monger has received a blow from 
which he is scarce like to recover. Henceforth, 
if he sit on the County Council, he may not utter 
lies and slanders with immunity. And as the prurient, 
of whom a certain Parkinson is a fair specimen, are 
commonly as reckless of others’ reputations as_ they 
are provident of their own money, the Music- Hall 
will doubtless be permitted to amuse the people with- 
out incurring the reckless visitation of irresponsible 
Paul Prys. It will be remembered that some time since 
Mr. Parkinson, in order to tramp up a charge against 
the employers of Zaeo, visited the Aquarium, With 
the keen scent for nastiness which distinguishes his 
tribe, he detected it in the antics of a couple of 
wooden dolls, and virtuously declared * that the per- 
formance was the most indecent that had ever been 
seen.” This declaration, said the Master of the Rolls, 
in his lucid and sensible judgment, was ‘sheer non 
sense’: further opining that § whatever indecency there 
was must have existed in the imagination of the de- 
fendant.. The imagination of the County Council is 
prolific, and no doubt there is plenty of indecency 
where Mr. Parkinson’s came from. But, since Lord 
Esher has laid it down that the Council sits. con- 
sultatively and not judicially, and that therefore its 
members may not claim immunity, Messrs. Parkinson, 
Charrington, and the rest will no longer be permitted 
to destroy people’s characters without paying for it. 
The jury believed that Mr. Parkinson told a deliberate 
falsehood to serve the cause of purity. ‘The Master of 
the Rolls took a more lenient view, and held that * he 
allowed his mind, from anger at the performance or 
from some other cause, to get into such a state that he 
became reckless whether what he said was true or false.’ 
The distinction is a fine one, and in either case the 
result is the same. Mr. Parkinson must pay £250 and 
a handsome sum in costs. He thus presents a timely 
warning to all such persons as shall proceed to impute 
obscenity to whatever sights and sounds have not 
hitherto come within their ken. 

So much have we suffered from the zeal of the in- 
discreet that we rejoice exceedingly in the wisdom of 
the Court of Appeal. ‘The County Council has _per- 
secuted the homes of gaiety and amusement with the 
most offensive pertinacity. Clapham and Brixton be- 
lieve themselves skittish if they take a walk after chapel 
on Sunday, and are only too anxious to punish the 
frivolity of those happier persons to whom the art of 
enjoyment is not wholly strange. Fresh from his 
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Bethel, the Vestryman is incapable of judging between 
decent and indecent. How should he accommodate 
his eyes, adapted for a ‘dim religious light, to the 
fare and glitter of the float? How shall he under- 
stand the jargon of the ‘serio-comic’ when he knows 
no music save the ranting twaddle of Moody and 
Sankey? How shall he measure the skirts of the 
ballet-girl when he is convinced that our bodies were 
given that they might be concealed ? His jealousy we 
xan understand, pitiable as it is. The stern Puritan, 
whose capacity for enjoyment died long since from lack 
of use, must needs be full of loathing for the light 
heart and the merriment of others. And as the philan- 
thropist self-appointed—is always unscrupulous, false 
charges of impropriety are inevitable. One hero there 
is on this same County Council who, because his own 
heels are leaden, would make an end of dancing in the 
land. And to effect his purpose he is no doubt pre- 
pared to prove, in all good faith, that Terpsichore is 
the Devil. Well, in future he too must mind his words. 
He must not go forth, aglow with virtue and unscrupu- 
lousness, to defame all them that do not agree with 
him. Many there are to whom the moral meeting is 
a solace, who believe that they achieve ‘ mutual im- 
provement” by reading papers upon subjects they do 
not understand to others still less instructed than 
themselves. With these we have no kind of quarrel. 
The right of boredom is universal and inalienable. 
We only demand, in return for forbearance, the per- 
mission to take whatever recreation seemeth good to us. 
We do not desire, armed with a majority, to compel 
the MacDougalls of this world to exchange their con- 
venticle for a Palace of Varieties. Nor would we 
willingly consent to submit our diversions to the 
censorship of a parcel of persons so prejudiced that 
they are unable to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood. The Radical would suspend the right of 
private judgment. He would close all such resorts 
as please not the Methodist, nor satisfy the desire of 
the illiterate for cheap culture. This noble purpose he 
hoped to achieve—in London at least—through the 
works and ways of the County Council. But the Court 
of Appeal has decided that the Council is not. privi- 
leged to utter falsehoods, and the schemes to extirpate 
such poor gaiety as London provides are straightway 
rendered naught. Mr. Parkinson is still free to culti- 
vate his imagination, Mr, Charrington to suborn the 
useful grocer ; but neither may shield himself behind 
his chair in Spring Gardens. A ‘prejudice against 
dancing in public’ is henceforth no excuse for unwarrant- 
able statements, and Mr. Parkinson’s £250 is money 
well spent. For we may be certain that it will at least 
Insure some small measure of circumspection for the 
deliberations of his colleagues. 


IN FRANCE 
HE crises in France are gencrally interesting : this 
one is nearly bankrupt of * comic relief.’ 
the only touch of humour has been furnished by M. de 
Blowitz in that description of le lunch which the three 
Deputies did not attend, from fear of missing a sum- 
mons to the Elysée ; but the ex-Minister did, ‘for he 


Indeed, 


awaited nobody, being sure of not figuring in the next 
Cabinet... There could be no better commentary on the 
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truism that in Paris acceptance of office = wrecking of 
reputations. In part these collapses are but debts to 
Nature, for a survey of the foremen of the political 
trade certainly leads you to reckon them—with the ex- 
ception of the (as yet) impossible TTonquinese—as simple 
Bannermans or Mundellas. Yet they take gortfolios 
under circumstances that would try the eo of a 
Disraeli or a Pitt. ‘To her great misfortune, France, 
‘famed in all great arts, in none supreme,’ brings a fatal 
directness of intellect, a damaging lucidity of vision, to 
the practice of party statecraft, which is essentially a 
matter of half-beliefs and compromises. Every possible 
shade or half-shade of creed is represented in the Cham- 
ber : from the mediaeval ecclesiasticism of Count de Mun 
to the fantastic Radicalism of M. Clémenceau. Where 
else could you find a faction calling itself—not styled 
of the enemy, mind! but calling itself—Opportunist ? 
Elsewhere the unpalatable confession of policy, or want 
of policy, would be disguised under the vei] of Liberal- 
Conservative or Moderate or Historic Left. But Op- 
portunist ? as who shall say Confidence Man, or three- 
‘ard trickster? “lis the natural result of applying 
logical methods to the science of paradoxes, brittle 
majorities, lute-string Administrations, annual or tri- 
ennial overthrows, phantom-Premiers of the Goderich 
description, ‘transient and embarrassed.” 

The two years’ life of the Freycinet Cabinet (at least 
nine months beyond the average) represents accurately 
enough the superiority of the combination to most of 
its predecessors. Last summer, indeed, its position 
seemed exceptionally strong; for, though destitute of 
measures, it worked harmoniously, and was remarkable 
in departmental ability. There were no two opinions as 
to the energy of M. Constans at the Home Office; and M. 
Ribot fulfilled all the requirements of the Quai dOrsay. 
The former might have wavered in the affair of Ther- 
midor, but at least he had checkmated Pretenders both 
plebeian and royal; the latter had added many thou- 
sand acres—of ‘light land, it is true—to the French 
dominions, and his name was identified with the Cron- 
stadt fraternisation. Comes the unlucky day when the 
Minister of the Interior makes answer to the foul accu- 
sations of the Jntransigéant—and of late M. Roche- 
fort has been simply inhuman in his malignity—not by 
indicting the adversary in the courts of law but by 
cuffing his apologist before the House. After so grave 
a breach of decorum people naturally ask, ‘Can there 
be anything in Rochefort’s extravagances? He is a 
madman, but he generally hits the nail on the head. 
As for poor M. Ribot’s tenure of the Foreign Office, 
what has the Franco-Russian flirtation proved but 
a new version of the old story? He had his point, 


and thev have his estate: the return for the Loan 


was a curt refusal to support the Foreign Minister's 
diplomacy in the paltry Chadourne affair. Similarly 
of M. de Freycinet, public opinion rejoices to recog- 
nise that as a Minister of War he is thoroughgoing 
almost great—and an ideal leader of a composite 
Cabinet. But for him too sounds the hour when tem- 





porising is no longer feasible : when Anti-clericalism 
has to be conciliated by a stringent statute of mort- 
main—for the Bill on Associations was no less— 
while the Right has to be persuaded that their pre- 
cious plan is not directed against the Church but, 
on the contrary, there is no stauncher opponent of 
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Disestablishment and Disendowment than its patentee. 
Yet the Chamber declines to swallow the bolus of con- 
tradictions ; the instinct of destruction is too strong 
for old Parliamentary hands like MM. Clémenceau and 
aul de Cassagnac; the extremes unite against the 
middles: there is a certain amount of wrangling and 
intemperance of speech; and—exit the fourth (or is it 
only the third ?) Freycinet Cabinet. 

And so must it ever be until the Republic is vouch- 
safed a statesman stalwart enough to take captive the 
Right and defy the Extreme Left. The present arrange- 
ment of heterogeneous Republican Governments pro- 
longing their brief existence now by concessions to 
the Radicals, now by surrender to the old monarchical 
parties, is hopeless as the position of an army with 
both flanks in the air. Our own Parliamentary history 
sets forth the results of some such experiments: Can- 
ning’s was one, and the endeavour worried him to death ; 
Lord Aberdeen’s was another, and his Ministry is a 
byword (except with its Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
unto this day. Lord Melbourne, with his usual saga- 
city, turned a deaf ear to suggestions of Whig-and- 
Stanleyite coalition, and his Administration—(‘ which 
thrive it did though bandy *)—kept in power for seven 
years. A Ministry, in fact, must rest upon  per- 
manent supports— not depend on balance; and in 
France the Conservative is unquestionably the stable 
alternative. For M. Clémenceau’s authority lies 
simply in this: that no Premier has dared to disregard 
him. Driven to define his programme, he must per- 
force parade an Anti-clericalism which appeals but to 
the small shopkeeper and the struggling lawyer; a 
Socialism whence the thrifty Frenchman, of whatever 
class, intuitively recoils. On the other hand, why 
should not the moderate Republican give over attempt- 
ing to harry a Church for which he entertains a 
sneaking admiration ? the reasonable Orleanist or Bona- 
partist have done with lip-service to dynasties at once 
discredited and obsolete? Not till old hatreds are 
buried can a new and better order begin; and for 
such a ceremony the Pope’s Encyclical furnishes a pos- 
sible basis. At the same time, that verbosa et grandis 
epistula is somewhat removed from practical politics, 
and there are Clericals—M. Paul de Cassagnac is one 
—who resent the dictation of Leo xi. in affairs 
not more than remotely connected with religion. 
When a journalist who, despite his impetuosities, 
must of necessity be one of the chief negotiators of 
a treaty between Church and State is found exclaim- 
ing that he has just as much right to advocate a 
Napoleonic restoration as his spiritual Sovereign the 
recovery of the temporal power, it is clear that con- 
summation is hardly a thing of to-day. Mankind is 
swayed by superstition still more than by faith; and, 
therefore, the Left will cling to its ‘ideas of °89, the 
Right to its bogie Bourbons and Plonplonida. Hence 
would-be Premiers wait upon the President in quick 
succession : nor can you say that the latest favourite 
—Me¢line, or Loubet, or another—for a thankless post 
is like to escape with less discredit than his forerunners. 
Luckily France—unless in those intervals when she 
is mad with revolution—possesses the saving grace of 
not taking politics seriously, and her latter-day states- 
men are inured to the discomforts of utility actors with 
brief engagements. 
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ROSSINI 


TFNHE centenary of Rossini’s birth recalls a curious 
musical phase—scarce a musical movement— 
touching at either side two memorable musical epochs, 
The school of the eighteenth century, that in its day 
had achieved a superlative beauty in forms then in- 
stinct with vitality, lay on its death-bed. The time 
was come for change, but the hour of discovery had 
not yet dawned. Mozart, Gluck, Bach, Handel, 
had passed, and the result of their labours had been 
gathered into the House Beautiful of art. Gounod 
and the later Verdi and the greatest names of the 
modern school were still unsuspected of mortality. But 
the world must have its music; and if the musicians 
‘of the world” sleep with the past, or have not yet 
opened their eyes to the future, the musicians of a 
locality must step into the vacant place. — It is almost 
a truism to explain that the greatest music—like all 
great art—must needs be catholic not rational, cos- 
mopolitan not local. Of what  provincialism shall 
you convict Ombra mai fu—among the loveliest of 
Handel’s melodies—or Batti, batti, or the chaconne 
in Alceste? Where is their sign of nationality, their 
parish trade-mark ? ‘They are things of sheer beauty, 
of a most perfect style, yet-—save for the conventional 
Handelian finish—absolutely without manner. And 
therein they find their supremacy. Coming again to 
modern music—to make a sudden selection—what less 
than catholicity marks the genius of Verdi's Ora e po 
sempre addio, or Gounod’s Et absterget Deus? Unlike, 
in nearly every sense, the great music of last century, 
the two periods show this common note of universality. 
Now, the popular school which came to bridge over 
the two epochs, which touches Mozart on the one side 
and the Verdi of dida on the other, just lacked this 
catholic quality; and it is of this school that Rossini 
stands forth the most conspicuous representative. It 
becomes necessary to make some such general scholastic 
separation for a better historical vision. Beethoven, for 
example, though of this period, belongs to no school, 
and stands apart in a solitude which no other musician 
has violated. His music, the outcome of nothing, the 
pioneer of nothing—despite the claims of Wagnerians 
was, on its own most personal merits, destined to 
endure the austerest tests of immortality. 

Of Rossini there is this to say: that he is an almost 
unrivalled master of tune. ‘The distinction between 
tune and melody is easy in illustration, difficult in 
verbal definition. "Tune is melody a little over-ripe. 
The adjectives that are applicable to melody are of an 
order altogether different from those applicable to tune 
You associate tune with a suspicion of slang; melody 
demands the language of literature. The quality, 
for instance, that gives melody the title of * beautiful’ 
inspires you to call a tune ‘ fetching” Gluck never 
wrote a tune in his life; Rossini seldom wrote pure 
melody. And here is discovered his note of provin 
cialism. ‘Tunes are chiefly of a locality. The music- 
hall tune that flies over the streets of London with 
the celerity of an infection is stifled to death in the 
not more musical town of Manchester. It depends 
for life upon places, upon seasons, and upon times ; 
and thereafter it dies. It is to be observed withal 
that Rossini’s tunes are among the best that have 
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been produced. They have every quality save the 
highest. ‘They are gay, they are exuberant, they have 
ease and fluency and lilt; their rapidity is inspiring 
and their versatility —sufficient. ‘Take the second move- 
ment in the overture to Vancredi, or the opening 
movement of the first act, or the well-known Zitti, 
zitti of Il Barbiere, as specimens. They rollick with 
movement, they fly. Yet it were impossible to con- 
fuse them with melody. They lack the sober construc- 
tion, the artful simplicity, the purity of effect, which 
belongs to melody and to melody alone. Occasionally, 
indeed, Rossini forewent his passion for tune: as in 
that opening movement of the overture to Semiramide 
which later comes to be embodied in the opera itself. 
It is melody, though not of the highest kind ; it has 
the slightest suspicion of bourgeois sentimentality. 
Compare it for a moment to Batti, batti, and a doubt 
is impossible. ‘lhe Mozart is perfectly simple, divinely 
so: the Rossini is not more than merely simple, and has 
self-consciousness—as if it were a flower sprinkled with 
For the day of Rossini took the turn of 
the wheel when the times were beginning to forget 


patchouli. 





simplicity. Men were getting to be—they now are 
frightened of it. It was as though the capacity to sift 
simplicity from commonplace was dulling in the world, 
and a consequent anxiety among men to avoid plati- 
In letters the cul- 
mination was Browning ; in music Wagner. 


tudes drove simplicity to drink. 


Rossini’s popularity as a writer of opera has long 
been on the wane; and this was perhaps inevitable, 
since there is no form of composition which gives place 
to novelty so quickly as this. Yet one records it not 
without regret. It is true that Rossini’s capabilities 
as an instrumentalist were rather showy and exciting 
than inspiring and inspired, that his attempts to ter- 
rorise are merely laughable, that his talent for the 
crescendo was so singular that he scarce ever varied his 
effects in any two operas of bis own composition: true 
that he is very often vulgar, and that his thinness is 
occasionally threadbare : vet it would not be easy to find 
another series of compositions so abounding in vitality, 
in quickness, in flash, in entertainment. It was impos- 
sible for Rossini to be dull. Meretricious he might be ; 
tedious he could not be. Where, for the quality here 
named, could a more splendid song be found than that 
amazing bravura of Il Barbiere-—Ah! bravo Figaro? It 
is said that the composer himself was used to sing it with 
an abandon that alone convinced you of the quality of 
the piece. It would have been impossible to assume such 
a manner in the face of music less brilliant. He forgot 
the common relations—as in this song they should be 
forgotten—between accompaniment and voice ; he ham- 
mered out the ringing phrases of repetition on his piano 
as, with his big head thrown back, and possessed of a 
fury of gaiety, he uplifted his voice on those expressively 
curt cries, ‘ Figaro si, Figaro giu, Figaro la, Figaro qua,’ 
and da capo. It is in such brilliant experiments that 
you have the man at his best, and it is therewith sad to 
meditate certain of our modern preferences. He is at 
his worst—and a very bad worst that can be—when he 
essays sentimentality. The Cujus Animam, for example, 
of his Stabat Mater has no rival for absolute cheap- 
ness among the work of men of equal talents. "To con- 


clude: this was a musician who, though he cannot rank 


among the great composers of the world, may yet be 
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called the great composer of a nation. His work smells 
of his native soil. He is local, provincial, parochial, what 
you will; but for that vital quality of quickness and 
brilliancy let him be forgiven much. 


POLITICAL BURGLARY 


YEAR ago the Honourable Honoré Mercier was 
flaunting it in Paris on the proceeds of political 
burglary. But no one except his brother-cracksmen 
knew that then. He was dined, he was wined, he was 
blessed and made a knight by his Holiness the Pope, 
and henceforth he might sit in the chancel of Montreal 
Cathedral with the Fathers, not less robed than 
they. He could wear beautiful satin breeches and—a 
face of fine brass. Why did he go to Paris for his 
loan? Because there would be éclat in it; because 
the men of the Bourse would make more of him than 
staider London, E.C. Needless to say, this move of his 
was not altogether to the taste of Canada, or even 
of Quebec ; and Mercier may thank it for his downfall. 
It exasperated enmity; it roused his foes to extra- 
ordinary vigilance: his vanity indirectly brought about 
the Chaleur Bay Scandal. Up till this time he was 
held a good and honest financier. Even Quebec Con- 
servatives believed him that; and believed, too, that 
his was a real genius for finance. But, as results have 
shown, he has been simply a clever political trickster. 
At first it was hard to think ill of him that had, to all 
appearances, advanced the honour and prosperity of 
Quebec—of him whom piety entitled to wear those 
lovely satin breeches. But none can doubt that he is 
both incompetent and commercially scandalous. As to 
incompetency, when he took power in 1887 there was 
a surplus of £373,196; in 1892 there is a deficit of 
£711,004: then the debts of the province were 
£22,143,447; in 1891 they were £35,984,875, while 
the assets were only a million more than they were in 
1888 ; the revenue in 1886 was £3,000,000 ; in 1891, 
in spite of increased ground rents, dues, licence fees, 
etc., it was but £5,457,000—yet Mercier went to Paris. 
And all this time he juggled so deftly that he made 
Quebec rely on his financial skill! With his thumb 
to his nose he was fooling the province to the top of 
her bent, and voting sums ‘ for special purposes” every 
year. Impudence, nerve, coolness—he had them all, 
and much that was worse: as has been shown beyond 
doubt by the Royal Commission of Inquiry upon the 
Chaleur Bay affair. 

Here is the final report, and the action of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in dismissing Mercier is amply 
justified. ‘True, the precedent is awkward ; for, should 
the Quebec Parliament fail to endorse his action, 
a blow is struck at the Prerogative of the Crown 
which would, by precedent, seriously affect the posi- 
tion of all other representatives of Her Majesty. But 
no one seriously doubted the right of the Lieutenant- 
Governor to do as he did: it was merely a question of 
wisdom and expediency, and unquestionably the Legisla- 
ture and the people of Quebec will uphold Mr. Angers, 
since the report places Mercier’s guilt beyond peradven- 
ture. Judge Jette, the President of the Commission, ex- 
onerates Mercier personally and condemns Pacaud and 
the contractors. Of course he condemns Pacaud and the 
others—what else could he do? But in the face of such 
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evidence as has been published, intelligent people will 
accuse him of a wilful desire to shield Mercier. ‘The 
other judges on the Commission—Baby and Davidson 
—condemn unreservedly Mercier and Langelier, the 
ex-Secretary of the province. Why, the very ‘ corrob- 
boree’ in Paris and Rome was paid for with Chaleur 
Bay money. Does any one suppose that Mercier- 

the man who was carefully and skilfully manipulating 
the finances of a province to deceive the people 
was ignorant of this? Had his business in Paris been 
purely in the interests of Quebec, there might be 
some excuse for him; it might charitably have been 
called misappropriation. But all the time he was feed- 
ing himself at rich men’s tables, clothing himself in 
purple and fine linen, sucking up the humours of flattery 





and the joys of personal popularity, and bungling the 
business which was his nominal mission to Europe. 
His loan was substantially a failure ; but he received a 
sword from the Pope, he ordered a couple of pictures 
for a church in Montreal, he commissioned a sculptor 
to make a statue, and he sailed back to Montreal—with 
a bee in his bonnet. Canadians were loth to consider 
him a pirate—which did their generosity credit ; they 
will have little self-respect if they countenance him 
again. He deceived his friends, he belied the confi- 
dence of his enemies, he betrayed his country: let him 
die the political death—he and all those buccaneers 
that have robbed and shamed the oldest province of 


Canada. He is another Bigot. 


SIR WILLIAM SLOGGINS, Kv. 


‘His best Whitechapel manner.’-—Mr. CuampBertain. 


‘Me in my pearlies.’"—Mr. A.pert Cuevaiier. 


ME a Plantadgenick ? Who are you a-getting at ° 
Look at my pearlies, kool my “ed of ‘air. 

Put up your dooks, and if you want to scrap a bit, 
Scrapping it is,—and I’m generally there. 

But if you arst me, do I ever do a shift 
Am I particklerly partial to a fuss ? 

Don't I always pick “em out? Aint I hoften in a 

funk ? 

Speaking as one man ¢o another,— Yuss | 

Give me a snug little set-to down in Whitechapel 
Nobody there that can prop you in the eye! 

No bloomin’ toff with a lot of bloomin’ argyments, 
Meaning (0° course) ‘ Now, William, that’s a lie’ ; 
I’m the bloke to let it out! 

Wot they ve to take is a back-seat in the “bus ! 


But if you arst me, don't I ‘ate a belly full ? 


Then you should see me! 


Speaking as one man fo another.— Vuss / 


Then, am I pals with a blooming crowd of Irishmen ? 
Don't | remember the coppers at my back ? 
Wot do I care for a gang of barn-door savages ? 
Wot zs, you say, my gyme—and that’s a fack ? 
Well, 7 you arst me, de I want to do the grand 
When our Old Man (which his name is G—, for Gus!) 
Goes up the spout, and to do it Id do hanythinge 2— 


Speaking as one man ¢o another,—Yuss ! 
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MODERN MEN 
ARTHUR ROBERTS 


rEXHE actor has been defined as one who has failed on 
the Music-Hall stage; and Arthur Roberts—-the 





name disdains a handle—is the brilliant exception which 


gives point and verity to the epigram. True, the Hall no 
longer re-echoes to the shouts of ‘ Aw-thur!’ wherewith 
the raptured gallery was once wont to roar itself raucous, 
But Arthur Roberts, though he long since descended from 
Olympus, has not only oftentimes revisited the upper air, 
but in the humbler sphere retains a something of the old 
Olympian manner. Indeed, when the Theatre claimed 
him for her own, she was not blind to her exceeding arro- 
gance ; and that the newcomer might uot feel the degra- 
dation too acutely, she strove herself to assume the gaiety 
and freedom of the sacred Hall. And, to be sure, a com- 
promise was necessary ; for Theatre and Palace of Varieties 
are as far apart as Light and Darkness. In the one all is 
deliberate and austere; the effect is never accidental ; the 
actors, if they do their duty, move with the precision and 
the expectedness of marionettes. The Hall, on the other 
hand, is the home of quick surprise and sudden topsy- 
turvydom: the rapport between ‘artiste’ and audience 
suggests a hundred improvised quips and confidential whis- 
perings. And Arthur Roberts, though to-day he assume 
a ‘title rode, has lost nothing of his old touch with his 
audience. So far from becoming an actor, in the formal 
sense, he has but carried the habit of the Music-Hall on to 
the old-fashioned stage ; and, though he persistently forget 
his part and audaciously bewilder his colleagues with 
at the 


Wales's as erstwhile at the Alhambra or the Pavilion— 


‘gags’ undreamed before, he is still Prince of 
‘the eminent comedian.’ 

Genius craves expression even in the youth. Did 
not Pope lisp in numbers? And are we not told that 
Mr. Frith, the illustrious R.A., 
long ere the fall of a coin decided that he should not 


was busy with the pencil 


be an auctioneer? The biography of Arthur Roberts 


is still unwritten ; but rumour is already busy with his 
name, and, if report be credible, he served his apprentice- 
© that in 


childhood it had been our happy lot to encounter him ! 


ship as a dusky troubadour on Margate sands. 


The talent which has delighted duke and costermonger, 
countess and ‘lydy, was born, not made; and the youth, 
escaped from the thraldom of finance, was beyond doubt in 
full possession of the daring humour and the quaint and 
admirable conceit which were to win him sumptuous re- 


cognition. And what better field of contemplation for the 


‘comedian * can you imagine than Margate sands? There, 
indeed, did Arthur Roberts study the sharp vulgarity of 
Whitechapel, of which he now displays so profound a 
mastery. ilimself is Cockney to the marrow: he has 
most of the defects and all the qualities of the Hast- 
Ender on a holiday. But, being keenly alive to the fun 
of the Oriental character, he can give it that touch of cari- 
cature which purges Of unseemliness and wins laughter 
in lieu of disgust. The worst is that his wit is sometimes 
esoteric: one has fallen upon persons with souls so dead 

(true, they were Americans)—they loved not Arthur, and 
esteemed his gibes and antics too disreputable for their 
cultured contemplation. 

Born in an earlier age, he had been jester in an opulent 
Court. But in this democratic century he must amuse not 
King but People. So he found his way to the Music-Hall. 
His choice of a century was unfortunate ; for, though 
Nature framed him for the cap and bells, he is an actor in 
spite of a hundred disadvantages. Thus, for all his activity 
he cannot dance ; though his voice have ever a humourous 
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intonation, he cannot sing ; so insistent is his personality 
that he is wholly incapable of realising and presenting a 
written part. In truth, he has resolutely declined to learn 
the ‘lines’ composed for his utterance ; but as his own 
gag is ten times wittier than the choicest burlesque, that 
is the author's quarrel—not ours. What, then, is the 
secret of his success? ‘Tis simple as may be: he is Arthur 
Roberts. ‘The most ingenious concoctor of comic opera 
could not chain his faney nor control the muscles of his 
face. When he comes on the stage you forget the play, 
and despise the art of acting: you merely rejoice in the 
jester, and if your sides split not with laughter you are a 
ehurl for your pains, and the fault is yours—yours and not 
Arthur's. None had ever a more expressive viznomy than 
this prince of ‘ muggers.” He can say more with his eye- 
brow than the common tragedian with the full resources 
of his double-bass. His gestures, if neither numerous nor 
subtle, are his own—and therefore irresistible. A dozen 
bunglers have aped the dry manner, the abrupt utterance, 
the assumption of gravity, which are his characteristics : 
they have never refined upon them. He is a master of the 
unexpected, and he plays his tricks with such gusto and 
freshness that he makes his audiences believe his every 
antic a sudden improvisation, As a pantomimist he has 
no rival among bis countrymen. None that saw him mimic 
the country ventriloquist, frowsy and illiterate, in his 
famous imitation of a man * sawring’ wood, is like to forget 
it. And his smailest piece of business commonly suggests 
something that is topical and familiar. He can caricature the 
‘chappie ’— (whom he has taken under his protection, and 
who repays the patronage by the liveliest devotion)—to a 
hair; and acertainscene, wherein Phyllis—the only Phyllis 

-enacted the barmaid to his * Johnnie,’ still lingers in the 
delighted memory. At all sorts of stage artifice he is in- 
imitable : if he wear epaulettes, they rise to his emotion ; 
his make-up, in fact, is as tuil of antics as himself, and his 
skill at the ‘ quick change ’ is merely extraordinary. There 
is a legend that he is wont to rewrite all such parts as are 
assigned to him ; and indeed it is pretty safe to assume that 
the wit is the actor's, and to hold the writer of burlesque 
responsible for whatever there be of dulness or vulgarity. 
The humour is pure Whitechapel ; and there are indica- 
tions that Arihur Roberts might, an he pleased, have been 
a cockney Lewis Carroll, With him—as with the true Arry 

-the most sacred subject is the occasion of a jest ; yet he 
gives it off with joility so light that only the prude can find 
it in his heart to object. And very often the object of his 
satire deserves the flagellation it receives. For instance, he 
has made it his business for years to cover the sentimental 
song of the British drawing-room with ignominy ; and if 
that outiage upon taste and common sense have lost its 
popularity, the achievement is in a great measure Arthur 
Roberts's own. Praiseworthy above all are the quietness and 
restraint of bis method. He does not bid you (as with 
alarums and excursions) hold your sides before the jest trips 
tohis tongue : so that his own part is always in tone. To 
ask him to play to his company were too exacting. And 
the variety entertainments wherein he is wont to appear 
may best be described as Arthur Roberts tempered with 
an occasional song and dance. But this penalty he in- 
curred when he went on the legitimate stage. The 
Theatre demanded his presence ; so he took the Music- 
Hall with him. 

Like Guy de Maupassant, he sometimes oversteps the 
bounds of modesty ; but, also like Guy de Maupassant, he 
is so proficient a skater over thin ice that he can arouse 
the indignation of naught save County Councillor or 
Maiden Aunt. Some years since—twas in 1884—the 
Alhambra renewed its licence as a Music-Hall, and the 
magistrates, who held sway or ever the County Council 
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was misbegotten, warned the manager that Arthur Roberts 
must not be permitted to sing. But Arthur knew not 
fear ; he sang a song whose refrain ran ‘I’m a highly re- 
respectable singer,’ was ‘run in’ after the last verse by a 
a sham policeman, and left his audience paralysed with 
enthusiasm and apprehension. And since that day no 
voice has been raised against our comedian’s impropriety. 
It is often said with regret that many things are pos- 
sible in French which no Englishman dare utter; but 
Arthur Roberts has gone some distance towards solving 
the problem. He is a master of what the grammarians 
call aposiopesis: that is, he knows how eloquent is 
silence. A twist of the head, a movement of the eye- 
brow, and the idea goes home to the very gallery. But 
Arthur Roberts is nothing if not an inventor. The quaint 
humour of a certain highly coloured journal owes not a 
little to his initiation. Again the wit is of the street; 
and yet it is fresh—or was once—and alert: so that you 
welcome it as a protest against the intolerable gloom of 
the befogged householder. Also there are certain shib- 
boleths first framed, ’tis said, by his lips, and he may 
yet go down to posterity as one who has added something 
to the English Dictionary. His talent, in fact, if it be 
not versatile, has exercised a profound intluence upon his 
generation ; and rumour saith that, to put us under yet 
another obligation, he is writing a ‘monograph’ on the 
mysteries of Spoof. 


A TRUE STORY 


7 —, at yesterday S meeting ol t! € London School Board, inquired 


whether it was true that a six-foot skeleton, ccsting eigi t pounds six 
teen shillings, had been tought for the — , and was in ormed 
by that the Management Committee had in November last 


passed a requisition for the school mentioned, which inc.uded a skeleton,’ 


Daily Press. 
ME ABEL RUSHOUT was a‘ Progressive of the Pro- 
: gressives’; and in his comfortable study in his 
comfortable flat he reflected comfortably that his efforts 
in the behalf of education, enlightenment, and Progress 
(with a capital P) had been crowned with the complete 
success that had visited the commercial enterprise of 
Rushout and Buzgo (they assisted the cause of Progress 
by clothing the progressors from top to toe at 18s. a head ; 
a price which remunerated themselves without permitting 
their workpeople to die of repletion). That very afternoon 
Mr. Rushout had carried his motions before the Board for 
the laying of parquet-flooring at three of the principal 
schools and the supply of patent leather dancing-pumps at 
all. His motions for the purchase of the Aquarium grand 
organ and for the acquirement of some recently discoy ered 
Sophoclean manuscripts (for the use of the Higher Grades 
in Stepney) had been referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee, owing to the alleged competition of the British 
Museum in the latter case. And his plan for the employ- 
ment of manicures, pedicures, and chiropodists to attend 
the elder children at all Board Schools had only been 
shelved until the completion of the Turkish baths— which 
owed their origin to him also. In fact, the only crumpled 
rose-leaf in his happiness took the form of a slight attack 
of dyspepsia: for his ‘culinary acolyte ’—(so she had de- 
scribed herself in her advertisement)— had boiled his Irish 
stew. She had passed the Seventeenth Standard before 
entering his service, so that she may not have found room 
for the knowledge—useful as it unquestionably is— that 
stew boiled is stew spoiled. (Moreover, she was busy with 
a chant-royal to a newly discovered Walloon dramatist, 
which may have distracted her attention.) Consequently 
Mr. Rushout moved from time to time uneasily in his chair. 
At last he rose, lit a cigar, opened the door of a brass- 
bound cabinet somewhat resembling the case of a gigantic 
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eight-day clock, and then sat down again in stolid con- 
templation of its inside. 

‘ Bew-tiful, he murmured, ‘ bew-tiful! Stood six feet 
three inches in ‘is socks when living, and could slice a 
sheep through at a blow! And now he’s harticulated, 
and works his jaw with a silver wire spring for the instruc 
tion of confiding infancy ! 

It was a skeleton—no less ; it had been sent to him (for 
approval) on the way to the South-West Hackney Board 
School (Infant Departinent, Kindergarten System), a par- 
ticular sphere and object of his benevolence. There was 
aknock at the door —a gentle knock, but clear and reso- 
nant. ‘Come in,’ said Mr. Rushout ; and the door opened 


Sich is progress ! 


and closed again. 

‘Who’s there?’ said Mr. Rushout, still gazing at his 
treasure. 

‘Me, said a curious, grating voice. 

‘Who the deuce is me?’ said Rushout, looking round. 
And as he did so there was a sound on the table beside 
him (where the whisky decanter and the siphon were) 
as when a gambler empties the dice-box on the table. 
He felt some surprise in spite of his admitted strength 
of nerve; and the fact is that on the table there was a 
whitened claw, connected by the ordinary apparatus of 
arm bones with an undersized and rather dingy-looking 
skeleton. 

‘What the ‘ell are you?’ said Mr. Rushout. 

‘Nevermind, cut in the Skeleton ; ‘1 want to offer my 
services. I want to instruct confiding infancy—which is 
Progress. I should be an economy to you, and far more 
improving to the infant mind than the merely animal 
development in there.’ 

‘] differ from you,’ said Mr. Rushout. ‘And who are 
you to talk to me about the exes of athing? I live ina 
flat, 1 do. Blow the rates, I say; I don’t pay ’em. That 
‘ere’s the finest skelinton money could buy; and you!’ 
He glanced contemptuously at the intruder. ‘ Four feet 
five in your boots, I reckon, and dear at two-pun-ten.’ 

‘] can offer myself cheaper than that,’ said the visitor ; 
‘I died from starvation and other causes after taking the 
Kighteenth Standard. I cost next to nothing to prepare 
—only the wire and drilling. I was skelintoned (as you 
eall it) already. Why, bless my heart—(if you ean find it) 


look at me, and think what I can illustrate! 


Just look 
at my spine —I need not turn round—now, do!’ 

Mr. Rushout nodded. 

‘Goes twisty ways-——-don’t it? That’s curvature, of 
course ; it got bad before I passed the Ninth Standard, and 
worse after. It’s a splendid example. You're looking at 
my arm,are you? It was notas long or as thick as his’ (and 
he nodded at his rival in the case); ‘but see here what it 
teaches. See that pitted place in the radius? Not the 


! 


ulna—here, this bone! Well, that’s necrosis; there’s a 





better example somewhere else (tibia, I think); it mas 
bad once— they said it killed me, but it did not; starvation 
did that, and neglect, and worry ‘cause | got no work. See 
that dint here?’—(and he pointed to his skull) —‘ that was 
where I hit the fender when I fainted, half-way through 
my last exam. Recollect the case, eh? Nothing to do 
with cause of death—partly healed, isn’t it ? might have 
been quite; but it’s a good example. Right in the 
parietal, eh? IT had an injury to the sphenoid, but that 
don’t show. Will you take me, mister?’ 

‘Pah !’ said Mr. Rushout. ‘Go away.’ 

The Thing of Bones coughed hoarsely. ‘ Cruel dry work, 
talking,’ it said. Mr. Rushout pointed at the whisky. ‘ No 
go; can't hold it,’ it said, ruefully, considering its ribs. ‘I 
did a fair deal in that way once, though, for a lad of twenty- 
one. I had to when the pains took me, if I could get 
any. I say, look at this again—not the mark—this here.’ 
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(It was pointing to its skull again.) ‘ My cerebrum weighed 
an ounce and a-half more than that brute’s over there ; it 
knew French, Latin, German, Greek, Algebra, and helped 
its owner in the usual way in geometrical drawing and 
drawing from the cast; and I died of starvation. All 
useless. Won't that make you take me?’ 

‘No, it won't, said Mr. Rushout, ‘1 prefer the other as 
a type of man.’ 

‘He has nineteen sound teeth where I have one, and he 
died of a mining accident at sixty-five,’ the intruder said. 
‘Do you really prefer him ?’ 

‘I do, said Mr. Rushout firmly. 

‘And so do I,’ said the Atomy; and as he spoke he 
passed a fleshless finger over his fleshless face as if in the 
effort to set it against a nose. It grated slightly as it 
was drawn past the triangular cavity where the organ had 
been; there was a slight rattle of dry grey bones ; and 
Mr. Rushout was alone. 


USE AND MISUSE 


‘TENS possible to have too much of even a very good thing, 
and one begins to tire a little of fur borderings, and 
to long for the not distant time when they shall be dis- 
credited and out of wear. Astrachan fills with aversion, 
chinchilla leaves you cold ; mink, raccoon, and beaver you 
regard not ; you know that sable is the one such edging 
that custom cannot stale. In itself it is so beautiful, so 
independent (as all real beauty must be) of any freaks of 
like or dislike, that it triumphs over popularity, and both 
to wearer and beholder remains a joy for ever. Never has 
it been with us so generally as of late ; seldom has it been 
used with more discretion—and more indiscreetly. Thus, 
a yellow silken evening gown, sable-trimmed, is bad taste 
made visible. Sable calls for a groundwork of substantial 
stately fabrics ; and therewith for rich, low hues, of varying 
degrees of gorgeousness, like antique painted glass. Thus, 
too, a yellowish-white terry velvet, with a large brocaded 
design of peonies and leaves, built into a trained over-dress 
and bordered down the fronts and round the hem with 
softest, finest sable—that was a comely sight to see. The 
fronts and the train were lined with mushroom-pink ben- 
galine, shading into dove; thereof, moreover, was the under 
dress, delicately draped and veiled with Honiton lace, 
clasped here and there with ouches of brown topaz and 
pearl ; and furand fine lace should not abide together—yet 
in this instance the conjunction looked absolutely virtuous. 
Sable on a walking-gown of filbert-brown cloth is more 
legitimately placed: here it edges the skirt and the top 
of the brown velvet corslet, encircles the wrists, and is 
lavished on the three-quarter cape. A Princess costume of 
dull, emerald-green velvet, picked out with delicate brown 
fur round skirt-hem, yoke, and throat, looks monstrous 
well: especially as it sports a mantle middling long, of 
material and trimming to mate, but lined with iridescent 
purple and pink brocade, dimly lustrous, like the breast 
of some tropical bird ; the green felt, broad-brim, far more 
Cavalier than Quaker, is gallant in curling green ostrich 
and velvet bows, with a hint of sable and a light note of 
faintly empurpled pink ; the boots are dull-surfaced dark 
—very dark—green kid as to the uppers, while golosh and 
toe-cap are morocco of the same dye; the silken petti- 
coat (wool-lined), matches the lining of the mantle, and 
flaunts a ruched flounce of inordinate fussiness. Another 
pleasing walking-gown is of apricot-coloured cloth, the 
skirt edge bordered with pistachio-green velvet and nar- 
row gold galloon; bodice and skirt are cut as one at the 
back—indeed, the whole gown is really one and indi- 
visible, as the mode directs ; but, in front, a vest of gold 
and green embroidery dissembles the Princess effect, in 
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which task it is materially assisted by a zouave jacket in 
pistachio velvet, delicately edged with gold. The apricot 
cloth sleeves are high at the shoulder and long and nar- 
row at the wrist, with cunning insertions of the broidery. 
And very flat, but curving caressingly over the hair behind, 
is the small green velvet bonnet, bordered with green jet, 
whose only other adornments are a modest knot of ribbon 
and a small trail of horse-chestnut blossom, unnatural yet 
charming, coloured like the cloth. 

Now, as for fabrics, you shall presently see how Fashion 
revives not only the old colours —(the old cuts we have 
come to take asa matter of course)—but the old materials 
as well: most often endowing them, it must be owned, 
with new virtues. Many glorified reissues of bygone stuffs 
are already of our company ; but more, many more, ‘tis 
said, are on the way: or rather behind the veil, awaiting 
only the right moment for revelation. Some few years ago 
the sameness of materials was simply shocking. There 
was cashmere, always cashmere, with her humbler sister 
merino, and her Cinderella cousin alpaca ; there was silk 
of sorts, and there were brocaded silks mostly of odious 
design and sorry colouring ; there was—yes, there was the 
execrable broché velvet, the vulgar, the unspeakable, that 
at last has found its level in the Old Kent Road with 
Ria. There it looks not amiss among braveries of ruby 
plush and curlless ostrich ; aud there let it stay and be 
known no more. But who shall tell of the many happy 
resurrections vouchsafed of later years? Our dainty, 
flowery mousseline de-laine is, you will remember, but a 
variant of—and this once scarce an improvement upon 
—the sweet old chale. But the ancient gingham has 
been beatified, so to speak ; while as for bombazine (of 
hideous memory), how is it not altered and redeemed ! 
But the most modern instance is a very excellent trans 
figuration of that dismal thing and dead called repp. 
Here the texture is preserved, but it is so far beggared 
of itself as to be supple and unabhorrent to the touch. 
The warp is apple green, and black is the woof: whereby 
you achieve a subtly shimmering effect, now blackly-green 
and now greenly-black, with a look of serpent-skin or of 
weeds seen through deep water. “Tis woven in various 
ehords, but none is more successful than this one. Here 
is an attractive gown in it :—Cut Princess-wise, with un 
seen fastenings ; pipings of apple-green satin, beaded with 
fine jet outlining ; a vandyked velvet yoke, a high Medici 
collar, and a pointed curve of the bodice a little below 
the waist ; a thick ruffle of black-and-green cock’s feathers 
at the bottom of the sheath-like, clinging skirt ; a little 
black velvet bonnet trimmed with jet and small lilac 
clusters ; and lo! a piece of taste. 

Fichus and flounces of old lace or guipure, falling from 
throat to shoulders, are pleasantly popular. For the first, 
their name is Legion and their variety infinite; the 
second and simpler form of decoration demands a share of 
the sun from wrist to elbow. Here is an example. Take 
a pale-grey poplin, long and plain, corsleted with grey 
velvet, the corsleting edged above and below with a 
beading of little pearls; the skirt-hem is cloudily ruched 
with grey feathers; the sleeves are deeply and tightly 
cuffed with creamy guipure, to jump with the ample flounce 
that falls round the shoulders in front and is dotted care- 
lessly with two knots of grey moiré ribbon, Such watered 
ribbon is in exceeding high favour for the moment, and is 
Not the least 


fantastic whimsy is that of tying a butterfly bow between 


used and misused with much enthusiasm. 


the shoulder-blades and letting the long ends stream loose 
in wild civility almost to the ground—a modernised version 
of the sprightly follow-me-lads of early Victorian romance, 
Only for giddy youth are these freaks in ribbon permis- 
sible or even seemly ; yet so deep-rooted is the feminine 
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turn for incongruity that you see them sported with a 
fine (female) incongruity by (1) the matronly, (2) the 
elderly, and (3) them that wander in the Land Debat- 
able. And once more, alas! for the pestilent custom 
For it bids fair to 
dishonour one of the sweetest modes was ever seen. ‘Tis 


of having all things in common ! 


Watteau, Watteau, everywhere ; on the stout and stumpy 
as on the slim and tall; and the prospect pleases not, 
but the eye sickens thereat and the gorge rises. Fora 
good thing garbled is the abomination of abominations. 
To be sure, this fashion of drapery is a prodigious dis- 
sembler of projecting shoulder-blades: no small considera- 
tion in this age of female erudition: yet that excuse is of 
the flimsiest. You have only to glance at the foreshadow- 
ings of spring mantles and jackets for an inkling of the 
worst. In mantles, provided they be long, this intemper- 
ance may be excused ; but in jackets—cloth jackets—’tis 
the old story of the Jack-Ass and the Lap-Dog o’er again ; 


and it is so much the more beyond forgiveness. 


SCOTLAND UNDER HOME RULE 


\L" COCHRAN-PATRICK has filled his new volume 
a on Mediaeval Scolland (Glasgow: MacLehose) with 
the fruits of much research. He has done well to put in 
permanent form information which, already in part con- 
tributed to the columns of The Glasgow Herald, contains 
the gist of the national series issuing from H.M. General 
Register House; for he has, in fact, produced a volume fit 
to rank with Skene’s Celtic Scotland and the Duke of 
Argyll’s Scotland as wu Was and Is. But whereas Mr. 
Skene’s task lay in explaining the antiquity of the Scot- 
tish nation, one rises from the perusal of Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick’s pages with a sense of how recent is the growth 
of prosperity in the North; how precarious, until the 
Union, remained the system of civilisation ; and from what 
centuries of poverty the Scottish people have but lately 
emerged. It is difficult, for instance, to imagine civilised 
society existing without sugar, yet it is not so much 
as mentioned till 1655; soap also, to gauge its import- 
ance by the extent of modern advertisement, must be 
held a sheer necessary, yet the first soap-works were 
started in Leith in 1019—though it is true that long before 
that time soap had been imported from the Continent, a 
trade which in 1621 the Privy Council prohibited in order 
to encourage the native manufacture. 

It is generally assumed that agriculture takes precedence 
in time of all other industries of primitive communities ; 
but such does not seem to have been the case in ancient 
Alba. Cwsar distinctly states that the Caledonians did 
not cultivate the soil, but lived entirely by their cattle and 
by the chase—-an assertion repeated two centuries later by 
Dion Cassius ; but textile fabrics receive prominent notice 
in the earliest Celtic traditions{ and the dress of the chiefs 
is described in glowing terms by the Irish bards. It is, 
indeed, improbable that the Roman legions should have 
occupied North Britain for so long without introducing some 
kind of tillage; but Mr. Cochran-Patrick is a wary guide, 
and will not be tempted to assume anything that cannot be 
supported by evidence. He even rejects the well-known 
iniracle said to have been performed on the leeks early in 
the fifth century by St. Ninian, because that saint's bio- 
grapher, Ailred of Rievaulx, wrote seven hundred years 
after Ninian’s death. The earliest authentic allusion 
to agricultural produce in Scotland occurs in the Life 
of St. Columba by Adamnan, who, writing in the seventh 
century, shortly after Columba’s death, relates how six 
measures of barley were exchanged for some bundles of 
twigs to wattle a house, and adds that, though the grain 
was only sown on 13th June, it was reaped early in 
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August. In this ‘ Life,’ also, we come on the first indica 
tion of foreign trade, for we are told that Columba was 
placed in the tomb ‘ mundis involutum sindonibus,’ and linen 
was not made in Scotland in those days. 

We commend the chapters on agriculture to the perusal 
of those wiseacres who profess to see the tyranny of the 
capitalist exemplified in the present disposition of land in 
large, well-equipped farms. Rent, which we now endure 
to hear Radica! spouters denouncing as robbery, is herein 
shown to have been the natural device of intelligence as 
a substitute for the cumbrous system of can, a portion of 
the produce rendered by the occupier to the owner of the 
soil, and conveth, the right of the owner to claim subsist- 
ence from his tenants. Efficient culture was enforced 
under penalties. It was ordained that if a tenant put 
‘gule’ (ze. the corn marigold, chrysanthemum segetum) in 
the land, he is to be punished as if he had led an enemy 
into the country—that is, apparently, with death; and a 
serf so offending was to pay the fine of a sheep. Some 
curious clauses were inserted in early leases ; in 1475, for 
instance, it was stipulated that farmers were to wear 
decent clothes, according to the Act of 1429, which pro 
hibited them from going about in tattered garments. 
Dic Scot entered on a lease of Syoks in 1468, which con- 
tained the provision that if he should not be sober and 
temperate, preserving more kindly intercourse with his 
neighbours, the contract should be void. Ecclesiastical 
landlords sometimes tried to escape from what must be 
accepted as a legitimate burden upon ownership; for in 
1478 Walter Dog enters into an agreement for the lands 
of Kyncrech, on condition that ‘he shall never murmur 
abbot nor convent about his lease, or else freely gie it our.’ 
The record in these chapters on agriculture is one of 
steady progress from extreme poverty to substantial wealth, 
and offers a pungent commentary on the policy of per- 
petuating or restoring the primitive system of crofts. 

The annals of Scottis!i manufactures are more chequered 
than those of agriculture. Textile industries received 
earliest attention from the Legislature: protective privi- 
leges were conferred on burgesses in the making and 
dyeing of cloth as far back as the reign of David 1. ; and 
William the Lion must be judged a good ruler accord- 
ing to his lights, for it was in his policy of creating 
royal burghs with exclusive charters that the foundation 
of manufacturing communities was laid. Not, however, 
before 1613 is there any indication of an export trade 
in cloth, plaiding, and kerseys, following on the intro- 
duction of foreign weavers by James vi. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary protective Act ever passed was that 
of the Scottish Parliament in 1686, which made it an 
offence for any person to be buried except in linen dead 
clothes made in Scotland, under a penalty of £300 ona 
nobleman. This Act remained in force till the Union. 
The manufacture of glass and pottery, of paper, soap, 
sugar, carriages, etc., are traced to equally humble and 
surprisingly recent beginnings. The chimney of St. 
tollox glassworks is said to be the highest in the world ; 
yet the industry was first started in Glasgow by James 
Montgomery in 1701. To a fighting nation like the Scots 
gunpowder must have been as indispensable as sugar is to 
ourselves; yet it was not till about 1690 that James 
Gordon, a London merchant, ‘who, by the blessing of 
God, had acquired the most necessary skill of making of 
salt peter and Gunpowder,’ obtained powers to prosecute 
‘the said good and beneficiall designe, and privilege to 
dig in the bottoms of floors, cellars, vaults, dovecotes, 
and other places where ‘ peterish earth’ shall be found. 
Even for their ‘ hatts,’ previous to 1695, the lieges seem 
to have depended on a foreign supply, for in that year 
James Lyell obtained licence to set up a manufactory of 
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‘rabbet and hair skins... by bringing them first into 
wooll and then into hatts, which is now exported, and then 
returned in fforeign hatts.’ 

In striking contrast with the laggardness of manufactures 
in the North is the active interest shown from the earliest 
times about fisheries. Probably no animal has been the 
subject of such constant legislation as the salmon, This 
has been owing, no doubt, in great part to the conflicting 
interests of riparian proprietors, recalling the etymology 
of ‘rival, ae. rivalis, one dwelling on a river-bank. The 
‘king’s slap, still insisted on in all dams and weirs, dates 
from the time of William the Lion, when its breadth was 
fixed by the singular standard of the length of a three- 
year old pig. The weekly close-time has been the same 
from the days of Alexander 11. to those of Victoria, viz. 
from Saturday evening till Monday morning. 

The Scots, in virtue of a liberal admixture of Saxon and 
Norse blood, were bold seamen from very early times, and 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick gives some interesting details of the 
rise of foreign trade. Berwick got the start of all other 
northern seaports, and kept the lead from the time when 
a ship belonging to a merchant of that town, Cnut the 
Opulent, fell into the hands of the pirate jarl, Erland of 
the Orkneys, down to the thirteenth century, when the 
guild of Berwick traders was the most powerful commer- 
cial association in the land. ‘That it was wealthy may be 
inferred from one of its laws, which obliged each of the 
brethren to provide himself with ‘ane seemly hors, on 
pain of a heavy fine: that it was refined is implied by the 
numerous regulations for orderly conduct and cleanliness ; 
‘st quis mingzertt super calciamenta in vili modo aut super 
parteles domus Gilde nostre, he should be fined tourpence. 
But although the Scots were industrious traders, the 
extreme poverty of the land and people kept them for 
centuries very low in the scale of commercial nations, 
Guicciardini, writing towards the middle of tie sixteenth 
century, estimates the English trade with the Netherlands 
at about £3,000,000 sterling, but dismisses that of Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Barbary together as unworthy of con- 
sideration. A century later the Commissioners for Appeals 
sent an inspector named Tucker to report on the state 
of Scottish commerce. Dundee, Montrose, and Aberdeen 
were then the principal trading ports, but they mustered 
between them only 31 vessels, of which the largest did not 
exceed 120 tons. Glasgow had 12 vessels, among which 
were the largest in Scotland of 150 tons burthen, —Torty 
years later, in 1092, Edinburgh merchants owned 13 ships, 
the largest being 150 tons burthen, and 17 ‘ barks’ up to 
40 tons. 

The fact is that, up to the time of the Union, Scotiand 
was still suffering from the incidents in her stormy history ; 
her veins had been drained of wealth by repeated exac- 
tions and war indemnities. From time to time the Scottish 
king had been captured by our ‘ auld enemies of Kugland,’ 
William the Lion had to pay 10,000 marks in 1190; the 
disaster at Durham, in 1340, involved the payment of 
100,000 marks as ransom for David 1, ; the price exacted 
for the release of James 1. in 1424 was 60,000 marks ; and 
luck never put it in the hands of the Seots to recoup 
themselves by catching the English King. But it was 
under the Commonwealth that the nation endured the 
most crushing taxation: so much so that General Monk, 
writing from Dalkeith in 1657, says: ‘1 must desire you 
will consider this poore country, which truely T can make 
itt appeare that one way or other they pay one hundred 
pounds out of fower for their assessment. . . . Unlesse 
there bee some course taken that they may come in 
equality with England, itt will go hard with this people.’ 

It were well that people composing audiences for those 
mischievous persons who have lately, from sentimental or 
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less creditable motives, exhumed the movement for a 
Scottish Parliament, should learn the lesson with which 
Mr. Cochran-Patrick’s book is pregnant : namely, that to 
Scotland Imperial union has brought not only strength 
but wealth. The learned author has done excellent ser- 
vice by putting in thoroughly readable form and very 
moderate space a mass of authentic information. For 
the only fault | have to find with his work there is the 
traditional excuse that it (the fault) is a very little one— 
in fact, a mere literary peccadillo ; namely, the occasional 
use of the objectionable modern word ‘Scotch’ instead of 


‘Scottish’ or ‘ Scots.’ Hersert Maxwe ct. 


JUDGMENT 


~ chapel was but a cottage in the beginning, and 

even the choir-gallery erected at one end, the pul- 
pit raised against the further wall, have left it ignomini- 
ous to the common view. But the people of the village, 
worshipping here from childhood, have all at the very 
root of their natures an awful fear of God. So that the 
man of whom I would tell you, blaspheming with a hor- 
rible vehemence before men, fearing at every word that 
sudden vengeance would fall like a fire upon him, may 
well have believed that God had made the dead His 
messenger, and, believing, may have called up visibly 
before his hearers the horror that struck him dead. 

Long ago, and upon an evening late in autumn, Joshua 
Curnow was called upon to preach in the chapel. — For 
months past a gloom had been about the man. — An ac- 
credited local preacher of his sect, and hitherto a man of 
no small fame throughout the country-side, he had refused 
on all occasions to take the part of preacher, preferring 
to sit morose and gloomy in the obscurest seat of the 
chapel. Upon this night al-o he had striven against the 
call, but the appointed preacher was known unable to 
attend, and Joshua was forced at last by much persuasion 
to take his place. On other nights there had been no 
such need of a preacher; a prayer-meeting would have 
sufficed. But during the week that was past a young 
girl, born and bred in the village and known to all the 
congregation, had been hanged at Bodmin for the murder 
of her child. The name of her partner she had withheld, 
even in the frenzy that killed her mother-love. But all 
knew that he must be one who dwelt in the village ; and 
they were inwardly assured that in this service the wrath 
of God would fall visibly upon him, so that they should 
be in ignorance no longer as touching the name of the 
man, 

So Joshua Curnow consented to preach, and long before 
the hour appointed for the service the little chapel was 
filled. There was no sign among the congregation of the 
awed anticipation that held their thoughts. Deserting 
one by one the group that stood without the doorway, the 
men entered the chapel, spread their handkerchiefs upon 
the floor, and knelt to pray. The women, upon their side 
of the centre aisle, took their seats with the same vacant 
faces; and when all were settled there was no sound 
beyond an occasional shuffling of feet or a cough abruptly 
smothered, 

Upon the stroke of six the preacher entered the chapel, 
bringing, as it seemed to many, an increased urgency of 
expectation, He passed betwixt the men and women to 
the pulpit, and, having entered, stood for a moment with 
a look of anguish and bewilderment upon his face. Then 
he bowed forward silently in prayer. His hands worked 
one within the other, flung out before him over the 
Bible, whereon his forehead rested ; his shoulders heaved 
with strong emotion. And already a great awe fell upon 
the people. 
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Presently his prayer wasended. He rose and drew the 
great hymn-book towards him; then announced the num- 
ber of the hymn he had chosen, and read aloud the words 
of the first verse. This being sung, he read the second 
verse, and joined thereafter in the singing of it. But his 
thoughts were obviously not in the singing. 

He was aman of eight-and-twenty, of middle height, 
but meagrely built. Now his face was white and tortured, 
as with long vigils where God was not. And the black- 
ness of his coarse, cropped hair did but show up the dull 
fire in his eyes, which now wandered with a desperate 
vigilance from face to face. 

After this hymn there came the long opening prayer. 
The preacher, standing haggard in the dim light of the 
lamps, called upon God with a most awful daring ; but 
every word he spoke that night was pregnant with a shud- 
dering, abject fear. His cry was, first of all, that God 
would reveal to them the man who had sent this woman to 
the gallows ; that he would consume him in the furnace 
of his wrath, wreaking vengeance upon him a thousand- 


fold for that he had escaped the judgment of man. ‘ Let. 


him cry out, he prayed, ‘let him cry piteously in Hell 
for the tender mercies of man, for the open shame, and 
the shameful death upon the gallows !’ 

And though it was of one undetected sinner only that 
he spoke, there was not a soul in the congregation but 
bowed shudderingly in his place, fearing an immediate 
judgment upon himself. Usually when Joshua Curnow 
prayed the chapel rang again with frenzied cries as of 
men that pressed upon some terrible omnipotent the 
petitions presented by one who had dared to clutch at 
his garment, arresting him as he passed. Now there was 
a fearful silence in the chapel, save for the voice of the 
preacher, who called upon God to reveal and punish 
before his people the man by whose fault this girl was 
driven to murder. And when at last the prayer came to 
an end a great breath went up from the congregation, 
and the preacher knelt on for a full minute, his face 
now bowed upon his hands, his breath coming in great 
gasps and sobs, 

Then followed another hymn, but now the boldest 
singers were bewildered: staring at one another as if to 
ask what unseen terror lurked in the air they breathed. 
They could not sing while such a horror lay in anticipation 
before them. 

And then the preacher read to them the lesson he had 
selected: the story of one that lied not unto man but unto 
God. He read but poorly, stumbling often over unfamiliar 
words; but where the lie of the man was set forth, his 
fate described, his voice quivered with emotion, grew faint 
with awe, and be looked with haunting, unintelligible 
urgency into the faces of his congregation. 

They knew that he thought, that he was fain to have 
them think, of the man who had made this woman a mur- 
derer, yet cloaked his leprosy of sin, and unashamed went 
to and fro in their midst. But his words had a power un- 
sought by himself. Men and women, sitting in the stress 
of his emotion, looked back upon the record of their years, 
There were saints among them; yet each in his own 
thought went forth a leper from before the face of God. 
They sang again, but strangling fear was at their throats, 
so that each wondered at his neighbour's voice. And 
when the hymn was ended there was a movement among 
them as if of unwillingness to sit again in silence while 
for a long time this man should work so terribly upon their 
fears. But they were still at last, and Joshua announced 
his text and began his sermon. 

The words of the text were these: ‘Thou hast not lied 
unto man, but unto God.’ 

Fragments only of his sermon are remembered in the- 
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village ; brief outlines are whispered when men talk to- 
gether in the ‘levels’ of the mines. But mainly he strove 
to teach the villagers that sin was against God and not 
against man. The girl, he said, had sinned grievously 
against the laws of men; and, dying, made her name a 
shame to all of them that dwelt in the village—to all that 
ever had given her human love. ‘A hundred times,’ he 
cried —‘ A hundred times she has sat in this House while 
the Word was preached. A hundred times her heart has 
been hardened that she should not be saved.’ And, being 
so foredoomed to eternal pangs, she had sinned, had 
sufiered, had gone alone and unsupported—cut off from 
human fellowship—to the judgment of man, to the 
judgment of God. ‘ And all of us,’ he cried, ‘though we 
walk all our days close-wrapped in a garment of falsehood, 
shall presently lay down our life and go forth alone to 


meet a God who is not deceived.’ 


‘We have braved it in the day-time, when the crowd of 


men was around us—men that we had made our fools, 
though they did not dream we mocked them. We have 


hardened our hearts in the night-time, when the fear of 


Hell came on us and the Dark was eloquent of judgment 
to come. We have trampled upon all things that are 
human, heeding not mercy, not love, not the cry of a little 
strangled child—the cry that is ever in your ears and will 
not be silent—so that we might brave it still before men, 
and have their honour for saints of the Lord. But—i is 
appointed unto all men once to die, and after that the judgment.’ 
‘ Down the street of the village there will come at last 
for each of us a messenger. In the midst of toil, in the 
midst of pleasure, or while we are still playing with 
foolish men—lying for the last time before God—we shall 
look up and behold this messenger.’ 

The preacher stopped for an instant, wringing his hands 
together, glancing desperately around the chapel. 

‘And we shall know,’ he cried, ‘that there is an end 
to all things. Beforethe men that wehave fooled and 


mocked we shall rise up and follow this messenger of 


God. Through the village we shall walk shamefully, and 
before we have gained the horrible, protecting darkness 
(passing from men to God) the garment of lies will have 
fallen from us, and men will remember, looking after, that 
God is not mocked of his creatures. ‘They will 

A wind came whimpering round the chapel; then, 
gathering sudden force, it blew against the door, which 
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softly opened inwards. The people heard nothing, being 
now intent upon the man who spoke to them. But the 
preacher's voice had died upon the sound of the wailing 
wind, and as the door swung inward he staggered speech- 
less against the wall behind him. 

‘Ah!’ he shrieked. ‘Ah! God!’ and on the words 
the blood rushed black inte his face, as his eyes stared, 
fixed in terror, towards the door. 

With a sudden impulse the people turned, directed by 
the horror in his eyes, and there upon the threshold they 
beheld an awful woman standing. Her head lolled for- 
ward upon her breast, but an arm was raised towards 
them, beckoning, and they knew her upon the instant for 
a messenger that called forth some man from among them 
to the judgment. Fora space none stirred, none breathed, 
all fixed upon this obscene horror which their fears had 
summoned from the grave. 

And then there was a moan, cut suddenly short, and the 
thud of a falling body. . 

The minister had fallen in his place, his body stretched 
over the open Bible, his hands hanging loose at length 
from the front of the pulpit. And the wind came round 
the house with the wail of a little child. 


H. D. Lowry. 
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LOVE'S REVEILLEE 

NUPID sounds the call to arms ! 

And at once the Loves, upspringing, 
Hither running, hither winging, 
Snatching bow and catching quiver, 
Come a chattering, sparkling river, 
Like the hiving bee in swarms, 
At the merry call to arms ! 


See the stately foe advance 

W here the small Immortals brave her, 
But the troops of Eros waver, 

See, the ranks begin to shake ! 
Then the little cowards break, 
Routed ere the touch of lance 

By her terrible advance. 


Was | wise in my defiance ? 
With but half a mind to fight, 
Scorning compromise or flight, 
What remains for me to do 
But to kneel and humbly sue 
Pardon, peace — perhaps alliance ? 
Any way, no more defiance. 
KENNETH GRAHAME 


SKEELY KIRSTY 
\ STANE-CAST frae the clachan heid, 
4 An auld feal dyke enclosed a reed 
0’ garden grun’, where flower an’ weed 
In Spring grew first aye : 
An’ there the humble hauddin’ steed 
O’ Skeely Kirsty. 


Upon the easin’ sods a fou 

Thick-leaved an’ sappy yearly grew 

W hich, for a scart or scabbit mou’, 
Beat aught in ‘ Buchan’; 

An’ draughts frae herbs she used to brew 
That drank like brochan. 


To heal a heid, or scob a bane, 

To ease a neibour’s grippit wean, 
Or thoom a thraw, there wasna ane 
Could ere come near her ; 

Nae income, fivver, hoast, nor nane 


W ould ever steer her. 


She cured for pleasure, nae for fees, 
Healed man and beast wi’ equal ease 
She gae a lotion for the grease 
To Spence the carrier, 
That cured his mear, when the disease 
Giaed ower the farrier. 
Was there a corp to streek or kist, 
She aye was foremost to assist ; 
She grat to think ‘ how he ’d be missed, 
Sae good an’ gifted !’ 
Syne handed roun’ anither taste 
Afore they lifted. 


Ae morn Grim Death, that poacher fell, 
Gat Kirsty in his girn hersel’ 
Nae epitaph her virtues tell, 
It needs nae vreetin’: 
Fame maistly on ae gift will dwell 
Her timeous greetin’. 
Cuartes Murray. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
VERTICAL LIGHTING AND FLASH-SIGNALLING 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 


London, 24th February 1892. 
S1k,—/ron of the 13th February printed a paragraph under 
the heading, ‘A New Coast Light,’ which contained the 
announcement : ‘ Professor Schirm has, of course, patented his 
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invention ; and, as a proof of its value, he quotes the fact that 
the London Trinity House has purchased the apparatus with 
the object of testing its capabilities at a provisionary beacon- 
station at Folkestone.’ Now, this matter merits attention from 
Parliament and the press, as well as from the maritime and 
general public. Either it is true or it is untrue. If untrue, it 
was Clearly the duty of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
to have explicitly denied the statement, which they have not 
done. If true, it affords a fresh and very flagrant instance of 
the manner in which that highly favoured body sets aside 
common sense and common honesty in its dealings with British 
mventions and improvements which do not emanate from them 

selves. Assuming it true, here is a foreigner’s apparatus, clearly 
based upon the pr.nciples of sky flashing put forward several 
years ago by Mr. Wigham, and again in a pamphlet on ‘Light 

house Iluminants.’ Which apparatus the foreigner—a German, 
of course not only appropriates but patents ; and, presto! 
grinning Europe beholds our patriotic ‘I rinity Corporation pur- 
chasing with alacrity from the ‘ pirate’ the kind of apparatus it 
had refused to try when offered by the real inventor, whose 
crime is that of being a Briton. 

So far as the description given in /vom enables one to forma 
judgment, the appiratus of Professor Schirm is at once cum 
bersome and costly in prime outlay and in working. The em- 
ployment of so costly a material as magnesium powder is quite 
unnecessary, as I, and no doubt Mr. Wigham also, could de 
monstrate. The required effect could be produced at a cost of 
2d. or 3d., in lieu of Schirm’s 6s. to 13s., per ten hours light. 
Neither Mr. Wigham’s sky-flashing apparatus nor the vertical 
light as shown at the R.N.E. require magresium or other 
powder, or a higher erection than is necessary to screen the 
apparatus from weather ; and both can work as well on the 
shore or ground level as from a lofty lighthouse. Nor do 
they require ‘condensers, fog arrangements, or reflectors,’ 
while they can be used with or without lenses. The most 
impudent part of the affair is that the Trinity House, which 
taboos the benzine or oil-gas of the British Wigham, opens its 
mouth like an innocent lamb when it is offered by the German 
Schirm. But then Schirm is not a possible trade rival here. 

A long letter, equally objectionable as regards the truth and 
logic of its contents, has been received by Captain Froud from 
Mr. Inglis, the secretary to the Trinity Corporation ; the gist 
of it being that the Trinity Elder Brethren will obstinately shut 
their eyes to the merits of vertical lighting, and refuse it a trial, 
just as they did to Wigham’s flasher —at least until it is brought 
to them by a tor: igner, or forced on them by an indignant Parlia- 


f high distinction, including the Premier, 


ment. Several meno 
ornament the list of Elder Brethren of the Trinity House ; but 
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un/ortunately all the business details are left to certain merchant 
captains, who are largely influenced by the engineer, Sir James 
Douglas, and other paid officials. The natural results have 
followed, of course, and no one out of the swim has a chance of 
getting fair-play. But, as the things the Corporation has to 
control may mean death to hundreds of brave seamen and the 
helpless passengers in their charge, and destruction to valuable 
property in ships and goods, the nation may demand—nay, will 
demand--that the noblemen and gentlemen who sit at that 
board shall make those who bow down their necks to Baal re- 
ceive the due reward of the ungodly. Lord Salisbury is a man 
of science and a very skilful mechanic and electrician, as well 
as a statesman and man of letters, and if the shipmasters 
appeal to him through their Society, I do not think it will be 


in vain.—I am, etc., KENNETH CORNISH. 


A NEW LEAF 
[To the Editor of Zhe National Odbserver| 
London, 23d February 1892. 
The recently issued ‘ Statement of a Progressive Policy for 
the London County Council’ announces itself as an instalment 
merely —an earnest of better things to come. As such it may 
be commended. ‘The only feature in it to wonder at is, indeed, 
a modesty as uncalled-for as it is excessive. Surely it behoves 
the metropolis to lead the way rather than to follow, half- 
apologetically, in the wake of inferior towns, and it cannot too 
soon be acknowledged that a progressive municipal policy that 
should carry out the excellent intention expressed of smoothing 
and sweetening life for all sections of London citizens should 
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be prepared to deal with the following few, among many other, 
matters of great public concern, unaccountably omitted in the 
present programme :— 

1. The Municipalisation of the Provision for the Taking-in of 
Washing, all over the metropolis, by the creation of a statutory 
Laundries Committee, elected yearly, with the necessary powers 
for purchasing and working the existing undertakings, on terms 
fair to the washerwomen, with power to enact by-laws to regu- 
late charges and hear complaints as to articles alleged to be 
damaged or missing, or irregular delivery or payment of bills. 

2. The Control of the Supply of Medical Aid, the Council 
being the licensing authority for all practitioners in the metro- 
polis, who shall be employed by that body direct, with a view 
of the patients, the Council should jealously control the pay 
to regulating the present unfair arrangements as to fees for 
attendance, and that, whilst paying sufficient remuneration to 
secure the degree of skill requisite in the interests of the health 
ment of large fees to favourite physiciins, and distribute the 
cases in such a way as shall tend to provide for the unemployed 
members of the profession. 

3. The Control of the Supply of Domestic Servants for the 
Metropolis. The taking-over of all existing servants’ registry 
offices into one central registration office. All servants and 
masters to be required to register, and no contracts made other- 
wise than through the office to be valid. That the Council 
shall frame a schedule of wages and conditions of labour (in- 
clusive of the wearing of caps, breakayes, hours of rising, 
evenings out), and forbid servants to any family that does 
not observe the conditions laid down. That, whilst insisting 
on an ample supply of tea and sugar, all allowances of beer 
or beer-money be rigorously suppressed, and followers be 
discouraged. 

4. The Municipalisation of the Hotel and Lodging-House 
Supply for the Metropolis, by the creation of a Statutory Com 
mittee to take over existing institutions and promote a Public 
Hotel and Lodging-House Company, regulating the quality and 
price of the accommodation and provisions supplied on a more 
satisfactory basis than the present, with a view to preventing 
such nuisances as constantly occur, fixing waiters’ fees, settling 
disputes as to overcharges and other vexed questions. 

5. The Control of the Supply of New-papers throughout the 
Metropolis, to be worked under the management of the Council 
in the common interests of the whole community of London. 
That it should control and supersede the present chaotic pub- 
lishing and hawking arrangements, and, whilst insisting on a 
regular supply of morning and evening news, it should forbid 
the multiplication of sporting or society journals, and veto in 
any case the according of more than a reasonable amount of 
space to Fashions, Gossip, and Racing Intelligence. That the 
Council should make further arrangements for the issue of a 
daily newspaper of its own, to be supplied gratuitously through. 
out London. 

6. That the Council should obtain the control of all the Art 
Exhibitions and Libraries of London, and exercise over them 
a vigilant supervision in the higher interests of the public. That 
it shall take steps to remove from the former all pictures and 
statues, and all books from the British Museum and other 
libraries, that shall be objected to by the Statutory Committee. 
That it have power to restrict, and if necessary prohibit, the 
sale in London of any articles—such as cards, billiard-tables, 
dance-music—as may be deemed to have, on the whole, an in- 

jurious influence on the character of the citizens. 

It is not as containing anything novel or startling that these 
additional suggestions are put forward, but only to sketch a 
little corner of the wide field for utility, justice, and economy 
that opens before a London County Council with the unlimited 
powers it may hope in due time to have at its disposal. Nor is 
such a body likely to be embarrassed for a monent by the 
trifling further difficulty of finding the ‘ right people’ to provide 
for all fresh expenses as fast as they shall be incurred.—I am, 
etc., ELECTOR. 

THE ALIEN INVASION 


{To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 
Lond n, 24th Febsuary 1892. 
S1R,—I trust it is not too late for you to allow me a brief 
space in your columns in which to express my unfeigned regret 
to your correspondent that in compiling my book on Zhe Alien 
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Invasion | should have unwittingly incorporated in my pages 
certain paragraphs which were written by him. An attack of 
influenza and enforced absence from London combined to pre- 
vent my doing so in time for your issue last week. 

The insertions in the first chapter to which your correspon- 
dent alludes, and which are the head and front of my offending, 
are due to an accident of which I was entirely unconscious at 
the time, though I must accept the full responsibility for it. 
The manuscript of this chapter was returned to me by the pub- 
lishers with a request that I should increase it by some three 
or four pages. In the pressure and hurry of my work, I en- 
trusted the task of collecting material for these three or four 
pages to some one else, and I did not exercise sufficient care in 
revising the copy so prepared. For this I can offer no excuse ; 
but I may perhaps be allowed to point out that, on becoming 
conscious of the error, I did everything in my power to make 
amends. I at once wrote to Messrs. Methuen and placed the 
matter entirely in their hands to do whatever they should deem 
best. They had already taken the initiative, of which I con- 
siderably approve. The book has been called in, the offending 
passages cut out, and new matter inserted. I do not know what 
more can be done. 

I have made this question the study of years, and as secre- 
tary to the Association for Preventing the Immigration of 
Destitute Aliens I have always been anxious to place the 
mass of information which I have collected at the disposal of 
all those interested in the subject (and especially the journal 
from whose columns these offending passages have been quoted 
from whom I have received assistance in return. I need 
scarcely say that, if | had wished to consciously plagiarise, I 
shou'd hard!y have been so weak as to select the leading 
columns of a London journal for that purpose; nor should | 
have rushed to my destruction—as | did—by asking the pub- 
lishers to send to that same journal a special advance copy of 
my book. I can only add that I should greatly regret if my 
negligence in thus incorporating into my pages matter which was 
not acknowledged should injure the cause which I have at 
heart and to advance which the book was written.—I am, etc., 

W. H. WILKINS. 


REVIEWS 
ISAAC WILLIAMS 


The Autobiography of Isaac Williams, D.D. Edited by Sir 
GEORGE PREVOST. London: Longmans. 


Few intellectual or religious movements have given birth to 
so considerable a volume of literature as that which took its 
origin in, and is usually characterised by the name of, the 
University of Oxford. Nor does there seem much chance of 
the output being reduced. The death of each successive man, 
however eminent or however obscure, who happened to be in 
any degree concerned in Oxford affairs fifty years ago is the 
signal for a fresh crop of biographies and reminiscences. We 
have had the life of Wilberforce, the life of Ward, and the life 
of Tait : we have had the letters of Mozley and the letters of 
Newman ; we have had the brilliant and untrustworthy sketches 
of Mr. Froude and the serene and beautiful work of Dean 
Church. Before very long we shall doubtless have the life of 
Dr. Pusey, and a number of lives of Cardinal Manning. To 
discover aught new is practically impossible, nor can much 
now be done to put a new face on old facts. The claim, then, 
of Sir George Prevost that the autobiography of his brother-in- 
law, Isaac Williams, throws ‘further light on the history of the 
Oxford movement’ is perhaps something bold and extravagant. 
Nevertheless he did well to edit and give to the world this 
little volume, which may be read in the space of a couple of 
hours. It contains much that is simple-minded and ingenu- 
ous, a great deal that 1s shrewd and penetrating, nothing that 
is not worthy of a sincere and amiable Christian gentleman. 
It is not elaborate or worked up, but, written more than thirty 
years since for the instruction of the author’s family, it has all 
the charm as well as a little of the looseness and inexactitude 
of a good and wise man’s conversation ; while here and there 
are flashes of insight into character and motive that may be 
sought for in vain in more pretentious and imposing work. 
Dean Church’s book, if we mistake not, was the first to point 
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out the importance of the part played by Isaac Williams in the 
movement. It was histract on ‘ Reserve in Religious Teaching: 
whose mere title threw the evangelical and old-fashioned party 
into such transports of fury that many of its most vehement 
assailants were not at the pains to read it. It was round the 
candidature, too, of Williams for the Poetry chair that one of 
the most notable pitched battles was fought between the rival 
factions in the University. Himself was far from being pugna- 
cious or aggressive. The cast of his mind was rather delicate 
than robust; he writes of the ‘subtle poison’ of Lord Byron’s 
works as having done him ‘incalculable injury for many years ; 
the more so as the infidelity was so veiled in beautiful verse 
and refined sentiment.’ That is not the language of a strong- 
minded man. But there was nothing of weakness or wavering 
in his moral fibre. He adhered to his principles with exemplary 
devotion and tenacity ; and, though sorely grieved by back- 
slidings on the right and defections on the left, he never seems 
to have been troubled in his mind with regard to the soundness 
of his principles, or the consequences to which they seemed 
inevitably to lead. He was possessed of great taste and learn- 
ing, and had in particular a quite extraordinary turn for the 
Latin language, in which he soon became so great a proficient 
that while at Harrow, before going to the University, he actually 
thought in Latin, and had to go through the process of transla 
tion before expressing himself in English. Possibly his fami- 
liarity with and attachment to the tongue of an essentially 
practical people may have fostered in him that common sense 
habit of thonght which always led him to abstain and shrink 
from the airy heights of speculation to which the reluctant 
Newman, mercilessly psodded on by Ward, sovght to drag 
the Anglo-Catholics at Oxford. The ‘steady sobriety of the 
Kebles’ was what he desired to infuse into the movement, 
and so to give it ‘a more practical turn. And thus he was 
early troubled by a secret uneasiness lest Newman ‘should 
start into some line different from Keble and Pusey, though 
I knew not what it would be.’ He had not been slow to lay his 
finger on ‘that want of balance and repose in the soul, which 
appears the malady of both the brothers’ Newman. Itis a 
curious illustration of the course of development which New- 
man’s intellect pursued that an evangelical clergyman should 
at one time have ‘looked grave and displea-ed at the mention 
of Keble of Oriel as being [Williams's] friend, and said it 
would be a great thing for me to know a most promising and 
excellent person there, Mr. Newman.’ Another interesting point 
is very clearly brought out in these pages ; and that is, the 
immeasurable superiority of Newman to all the rest of them 
that seceded to the Church of Rome. His intimate friends 
with whom he had associated on terms of the utmost familiarity 
and affection remained true to the Church of Eneland. ‘ There 
does not appear to have been any who associated with New- 
man on terms of equality either from age, posiion, or daily 
habitual intercourse or the like, in unrestrained familiar know- 
ledge, who have followed his example in seceding to the Roman 
Church.” The seceders, on the other hand, ‘looked upon him 
at a slight distance, and mixed with him on feelings of in- 
feriority as younger or less intimate.’ Many were no doubt 
men of consummate ability. There were the alert, the sub'le, 
the totally un-English Ward and the unctuous and Jesuitical 
Faber ; in later years there was that ambitious min who rose 
to be a prince of the Roman Church and became a perfect type 
of the meddling, unscrupulous, plausible, and dangerous prelate. 
But not one of them all was comparable in force or beauty of 
character to Newman, nor to the friends he left behind him 
in the Church of England. tis such observations and hints 
as these that give this work its value and make us grateful 
to the editor. 
NEW NOVELS 

When Captain Swift went aboard the /7eht of Asta, which 
floated on the silk smooth surface of Plymouth Sound, the sun 
was shining as usual. The sails resembled sifted snow moulded 
to the image of furled canvas by cunning hinds, but otherwise 
the rigging was all right. She was——be careful to observe—a 
Blackwall liner of fifteen hundred tons, quite seawerthy, except 
that the lambencies of her circular windows trembled in prisms 
and stars. The vessel’s sa'oon consisted ofa long interior, abun- 
dantly sweetened and lightened by the perishing beauties of 
flowers. The deck or roof of it was called the poop. A row of 
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cabins went down on either hand. One ofthese Captain Swift 
shared with a young fellow dressed in a suit of tweed, with var- 
nished shoes and red silk socks. His face was a revelation of 
manly beauty. He declined to take his meals with the other 
passengers, preferring to drink champagne—quite too much 
champagne—alone, and only visiting the deck at midnight by 
stealth. On the same ship was a young lady, the daughter of 
a general, who had a temper, eyes which were of the dead- 
ness of unpolished jet, and a moustache like cotton wool. It 
was not the amazingly delicate complexion of her skin, nor 
the dull bronze of her hair, nor the liquid softness and fire 
of her large brown eyes, that made her attractive. No, it 
was the melancholy of resignation which made her always 
seem to be seeing something beyond the object at which she 
directed these eyes. The reader is not long in finding out 
that the twain are parted lovers pining to be wed ; and after 
the weather had changed several times, after the brows of 
fleecy vapours had smitten the luminary, after the stars had 
shone in greens and reds and an icy whiteness of light, and 
in the heat the rigging had seemed—only seemed—to rotate, 
they bribed three sailors and gagged the mate, and eloped in 
the a‘ter-port quarter boat. Whereupon the weather went 
wrong ; for we are told that the passengers melt«d away 
which is the most striking incident Mr. Clark Russell has seen 
fit to report in A Strange Elopement (London : Macmiilan). 
Pepita Jimenez (London: Heinemann) is the great Spanish 
Novel. ‘The world has decided,’ says Mr. Gosse in the inevi 
table preface, ‘that it is a masterpiece. It is, what is nota 
common thing, a genuine novel of manners.’ Now, inasmuch 
as the ‘Continental fiction has learned to exclude in the main 
from among the subjects of its attention all but those facts 
which are of common experience, and thus the novelists have 
determined to disdain nothing and to repudiate nothing which 
is common to humanity’ (poor humanity ! 
it is easy to see that /’efita is not the kind of work to put 


what a prospect !) 


into the hands of the Young Person. The great Spanish novel 
may have other fiults ; but at least no one will accuse it of 
a tendency to improve. Seftor Valera has, according to Mr, 
Gosse, given a complete picture of Spanish life. To those 
who are less acquainted with the ‘we know not what of 
primitive and simple, broad and glowing’ (see the preface) of 
Andalusia, the novelist would seem to have described—not 
without some literary ability but at inordinate length—the 
mental difficulties of a kind of Spanish Robert Elsmere: a 
youth who imagines himself to have a peculiar vocation for the 
Church until he happens to fall in love with a widow. His 
self-questionings on the possibility of combining love and reli- 
gion are put in an autobiographical form : it is left for his uncle 
the Dean to narrate the ultimate fail of a young man who gets 
throu 
person breaks in a year. Cosas de Esfaka/ In England we 


vh more of the moral law in a night than an ordinary 
should not perhaps put such a story in the mouth of a highly 
placed ecclesiastic. But then in England, when a pale young 
curate is ensnared by a fascinating widow, it is unnecessary for 
him to break the moral law, Sefor Valera describes the scenery 
of Andalusia with a certain conventional prettiness ; but he is 
interminably prolix in argument, and his views of human nature 
are such as we shall expect to find in his admired models, the 
Pastorals of Longus. His Luis de Vargas is more of a fool 
than a knave, and he is the kind of fool whom no rational being 
ought to care for reading about : while as for Pepita, she is no 
better than she should be. 

Does any one want horror? If so, let him read /m# the 
Midst of Life (London: Chatto), a collection of stories by 
Ambrose Bierce. There are nineteen stories in the collec- 
tion, and seven of them tell how people were frightened to 
death by ghosts, corpses, stuffed snakes, and other harmless 
objects. In two, conscientious Southerners, serving as Federal 
soldiers in the American Civil War, kill their nearest and dearest 
relations : one of them being deliberately obliged to do so at 
great risk to his own life by a malicious superior officer. Two 
concern military executions, and contain some murders besides. 
Three others deal in detail with killing in war, under circum- 
stances of more or less picturesque horror; one is a rather 
grisly account of a person ascertaining himself to be a ghost 
by the inspection of hisown tombstone ; and two turn upon the 
eating by wild beasts of dead or dying human bodies. Of the 
remaining two,one is sentimental,the other comic, and both short 
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and dull. This summary gives the faintest possible notion of Mr. 
Bierce’s ingenuity in concocting horrors. ‘An Occurrence at 
Owl’s Creek Bridge ’"—the occurrence is the hanging of a patriot 
treacherously induced to come as a spy where the enemy are 
waiting for him—hasa good deal of picturesque force. A ghost 
which has no ‘ Middle Toe of the Right Foot’ is well presented, 
though the story does not seem very new. It is in the stories 
about frightening to death that the author is strongest, and he 
brings out with a pleasant cynicism the principle that the 
abject terror which kills people in a few minutes, and which 
would seem, to judge by these stories, to be as common a cause 
of death as typhoid fever or old age is, so to speak, mainly auto- 
matic, and will do its work quite as well as is necessary when 
the actual object of alarm is a stuffed snake, a corpse which is 
not really winking, or the muzzle of an empty rifle. 

An extremely mild story is Sir Herbert Maxwell’s The Letter 
of the Law (London: Henry). A foolish and rather preten- 
tious girl marries an indifferent military person for the most 
absurd reasons imaginable, and subsequently discovers a sym- 
pathetic soul in the manly bosom of a Conservative Under- 
Secretary of State. The son of Mars, who is also incidentally 
an Irish landlord, considerately gets himself murdered by his 
light-hearted tenantry, and there is no further obstacle to the 
happiness of Clare and Vincent. The scene is impartially 
shifted from Scotland to England and from England to Ire- 
land, the heroine being of Scottish birth. She had queer ideas 
about names. When she was about to marry the soldier she 
was ‘vexed’ by ‘having to give up my pre'ty [maiden] name 
of Gray and take the horrid one of Knitchbull. It was 
a hideous name. Jones may be learned ; lofty lives 
have been led under the surname of Smith; even Hug- 
gins has much of the merchant prince; but no distinction 
can ever chime with Knatchbull.’ Surely Sir Herbert Maxwell 
must know that Knatchbull is one of the best names in Eng- 
land, and that Gray is—not one of the best in Scotland. The 
sentence just quoted may perhaps be due to the fact that the 
volume belongs to the ‘ Whitefriars Library of Witand Humour’ 
(and has as frontispiece a photograph—we trust unflattering— 
of the author). The suggestion appears inadequate, but it is 
impossible to explain in any other way why anybody should 
think of regarding 7he Letter of the Law as a facetious story. 

Libertas, or Through Dreamland to Truth (London: Eden) 
is a dreadful book. The epithet is used scientifically, and 
not as slang. It means that the work is calculated to inspire 
dread. ‘The first volume contains a complete novel called 
Through the Night. \t is about Irishmen, and Fenians in a 
cellar, and a double-barrelled long-lost son and heir, and a 
good agent, and an ostensibly wicked baronet, and a wicked 
half-Italian female impostor. Nothing much happens, but 
there is an introduction, and foot-notes, and notes at the end ; 
and Mr. Walter Sweetman, B.A., the author, has a fearful and 
wonderful habit of interjecting into his text moral, metaphysi- 
cal, and religious disquisitions, which overflow into foot-notes, 
concluding with a recommendation to see Note F in the Appen- 
dix to one of the other volumes of L:der/as, where, if you do 
‘see’ as directed, you find ever so much more disquistsion— 
religious, metaphysical, or moral upon the same subject, or 
another. Half of vol. ii. consists of the beginning of a ramb- 
ling story about how two Irish brothers named Barnwell met a 
British family travel ing abroad, and they all yarned to each 
other about Home Rule, Roman Catholicism, and many other 
subjects. Halfway through the volume the story terminates 
abruptly, without anything having happened except that some 
of the people have fallen in love with some—the whole thing 
is too complicated to enable one to be sure which—of the 
others, and the rest of the book consists—in part, and we think 
altogether, but it is not quite clear—of a story or two, and some 
dramatic poems, of a feeble kind, composed by one of the 
Barnwells, and not worth the trouble. He certainly read some 
of them to a little girl, whose death is darkly intimated to have 
been likely to follow, but we are not even told whether she 
died. It wasno wonder if she did. Mr. Sweetman intimates 
the purpose of this extraordinary conglomeration to be a demon- 
stration that every one ought to be a Roman Catholic. The 
demonstration may be cogent, but it is not easy to follow. 

It is hard to avoid a suspicion that the Mss. of Zhe Letter of 
the Law (noticed above), and Ha/f Hours with the Millionatres 
(London: Longmans) have accidently changed places, and that 
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it is the latter which was meant to be included in the ‘ Library 
of Wit and Humour.’ Mr. B. B. West, by whom these Ha//- 
Hours have been ‘arranged and edited,’ appears to be an ex- 
ponent of ‘the new humour.’ The papers are about the length 
of newspaper articles, and might do— or may have done (though 
it is not stated)—fairly well asa series in an evening paper. 
It is not a book to read through. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. Vol. t.: Asylums 
History and Administration. Vol. 1.: Asylum Construc 
tion, with Plans and Biblicgraphy. By HENRY C. BUR 
DETT. London: Churchill. 

Chere is no want of asylum literature (Mr. Burdett’s biblio 
graphy is sixty pages long, and its every page sets forth a list 
of from thir:y to forty books) ; but by thoroughness and com- 
pleteness, by the judicious and scientific tieatmcnt of a difficult 
subject, the appearance of these two volumes is amply justifx d. 
They present a nearly perfect pciure of things as they are; and 
when their matter becomes antiquated they will still be valuable 
as a record and a chart of the world’s asylums at the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

Of course there is much to interest the expert alone ; but 
the ‘general reader’ will find a great deal that is instructive, 
interesting, even—for so are things mingled in this life—amus 
ing. How delight'ul (for instance) the antique notion that 
people were struck with insanity because they neglected the 
worship of Bacchus! so that (enchanting thought !) on purely 
a priort grounds one migitt have shut up Sir Wilfrid Lawson ! 
And even madness has its less distressing sides: as in the 
story (in Athenzeus) of the youth who imagined all the ships 
in the Pirseus were his; and ‘if any were lost he made no 
inquiry about it, but rejoiced greatly for whatever came 
home safe’; so that in the end he regretted his cure; and 
‘declared he had never belore lived with so much satisfac 
tion and pleasure, for he had ncthing to distuub him and a 
multitude of things to afford him delight.’ Again, there was 
the case of Artemicorus the grammarian, who, wild with terror 
at the sudden apparition of a crocodile, ‘was instantly pos- 
sessed with the idea that his left foot and hand had been eaten 
by the animal’; also he at once ‘forgot ali that he knew’—a 
loss whose importance is (for obvious reasons) impossible to 
define. It need scarce be noted that the antique remedy was 
a dose of hellebore. But Mr. Burdett does not confine himself 
to Greece and Rome. He surveys all ancient history, whether 
sacred or profane, and concludes that up to 600 A.D. the insane 
were dealt with indulgently, if not always wisely : the most 
prevalent theory being that they were marked down for 
protection by the Divine Will. In the period from 600 
to 1750, the long round ‘ of demonaical possession, witchcraft, 
and auto da fe, the case was other. The insane were pos- 
sessed of devils. If one could not mend, at least one could 
end them; so that ‘in one hundred years twenty thousand 
lunatics were burnt in France alone, and, according to Barring 
ton, in two hundred years thirty thousand judicial murders for 
witchcraft took place in Eng'and.” Mr. Burdett holds (it would 
appear) that most of the victims of the Inquisition were luna- 
tics, or that the Inquisition itself was mad ; but just a touch 
of the odium anti-theologicum is perceptible here and there, 
For instance, ‘in 1670, at a trial for sorcery before the Parlia- 
ment of Normandy, it was affiimed on oath that a rat had been 
seen talking toa child ten years old’; but what has this to do 
with the Church? In the end seventeen people were con- 
demned to death, but the sentences were quashed in Paris. 
To this period succeeded a hundred years of quasi-scientific 
treatment. The old horror of the lunatic remained; the disease 
had still to be expeiled by desperate means ; no proper super- 
vision was exercised over asylums or attendants: ‘the usual 
remedies were copious and repeated blood-letting, cold-water 
and shower baths, low dict, terror, and a rigorous system of 
blood-letting.’ It was held that the moon was a potent in- 
fluence ; and the insane, whatever the condition, were ‘ bound, 
chained, and even flogged, at particular periods of the moon’s 
age to prevent the accession of violence.’ Then they were 
herded in small evil-sme!ling rooms, or rather cells; they slept 
on straw; they were dieted on the worst of victuals. Nor 
were these things done in darkness ; nay, till 1820 the keepers 
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were wont to turn a penny by the public exhibition of they 
charges. Hutton, the bookseller and historian of Birmingham, 
te'ls how in 1749 he went to London on foot, and tramped tt 
back afier three days. He did it all on tos. 8d.; a penny went 
for amuscments’: that is, a peep into Bedlam. 

Within the last forty years everything is changed. Restraint 
is reduced to a minimum ; there is exact and minute super- 
vision of keepers and asylums: the insane are employed in 
useful labour, are weil-fed, well-housed, well-entertained. Nay, 
when you read of the comfortable bed:ooms, the billiard-rooms, 
the «amusements, it seems scarce wonderful that there should 
be a ‘growing tendency amongst paupers and their friends to 
feign mental aberration in order to gain admission to the 
‘ounty asylums.’ At the other end of the scale are ‘ chancery 
lunatics’: by which is not meant those driven mad by law not 
those who go to litigation of their own accord, but such as have 
their fortunes administered by the Court. They are the aris 
tocrats of the race, and are the best treated of all. For Mr 
BurcetU’s minute and careful account of the asylums of the 
world, and his thorough discussion of asylum building and 
management, the reader is referred to the book itself. 


A HAPPY TRAVELLER 


Recollections of a Happy Life. Being the Autobiography of 
MARIANNE NORTH. Edited by her Sister, MRS. JOHN 
ADDINGTON SYMONDS. London: Macmillan. 

‘I never was able to appreciate modern poetry, and still 
think it is sense worrited and often worrit without the sense. 
This shrewd and snappish and delightful criticism sounds like 
the alter-dinner dictum of one of those marvellous old Scots 
ladies to be met with even yet—-in Edinburgh but never out of 
it— whose grandmothers Miss Ferrier has Raeburned, and Mrs 
Oliphant has tried to Raeburn, for us, though not with absolute 
success. And yet it is the saying of Marianne North, sprung 
of a rare old English race, and daughter of an English M.P. 


who ‘was from first to last the one ideal and friend of my life, 


and apart from whom I had little pleasure and no secrets.’ It 
was doubtless of him that she inherited that cheery stoicism 
which stood her in such good stead all her life, and by whose 
means, he dying, she ‘resolved to keep out of the way of all 
friends and relations till I had schooled myselt into that cheer 
fulness which makes life pleasant to those around us.’ Kut her 
mother was Scots, and her grandmother must have been what 
the journalist calls ‘typically’ Scots, for she was a Ramsay of 
Barnton, no less; and when Sir Join Marjoribanks, M.P. for 
Berwickshire, ‘proposed to her in a box of the Edinburgh 
theatre he received a “ Hush!” for his answer, and *‘‘ Dinna 
speak sae loud or the folk ‘ll hear” was all the encouragement 
he received.’ And Miss North herself was essential'y a Scots 
gentlewoman who under other circumstances would have 
settled in Edinburgh, and have become the life and soul—and 
occasionally the east wind—of her circle. But this was not 
to be. The death of her father made her restless ; and as 
she seems from childhood to have been fond of plant-life 
and painting—alter an unconventional fashion .of her own 

she gratuitied both tastes by becoming the most indefatigable 
‘slobe-trotter’ of her time, her friends Mrs. Bishop and Miss 
Gordon Cumming not excepted. Miss North’s sister, Mrs 
Addington Symonds, who edits her autobiography with perfect 


‘ 


taste and judgment, says, no doubt quite truly, that ‘into the 
fifteen years immediately after her father’s death had been com 
pressed work sufficient for the lives of four ordinary women.’ So 
when she came finally to settle on the charmingly wild little 
property of Alderley, in Gloucestershire (which she bought and 
transfigured), and to play the old lady, she failed, or her ‘ nerves 
did for her. Five years of it were enough, and in the August 
of 1890 she died—at sixty years old. Her little gallery of 
botanical pictures at Kew remains, and she has introduced the 
world to Northea Seychellana, Nepenthes Northtana, Crinum 
Northianum, Areca Northiana, and Kniphofia Northtana 
Above all, she has left these two volumes of autobiography : if 
not the most notable, certainly the most delightful and un 
affected, that have been published for the last ten years. 

To attempt to summarise were to give a long list of place 
names— Canada, the United States, Jamaica, Brazil, Teneriffe, 
California, Borneo, Java, Japan, Singapore, Australia, New 
Zealand, Egypt, Syria, South Africa, the Seychelles, and Chili : 
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some of which places (as Borneo), she visited twice. Nor is 

criticism much easier than summary, for she neither sets forth, 

nor professes to set forth, any new discoveries either in geo- 

graphy or in natural history. Hers is a book to be fondled and 

savoured at the fireside, for it gives the views on men, women, 

and things of one who, as Mrs. Symonds says, was ‘a noble 

and courageous woman,’ but who was also keen-eyed, keen- 

witted, and (occasionally) sharp-tongued. She was the old 

Scots gentlewoman to the end of her travels and her days. 

Referring to a friend who had left her at Alderley to ‘sit on a 

Board somewhere,’ she describes such work as ‘a process 

which makes my old bones ache to think of.” In her younger 
days she was still more outspoken. One of her first journeys 
was to Canada and the States ; and here is her view of the new 
American ways. ‘Pas and Mas have a dull time of it in U.S. 

Society, she says. ‘Whena man calls at a house he never asks 
for the mother but only for the girls, and the mother does not 
appear ; if she did, she would be snubbed, and made to know 
her place very quickly.’ Miss North was very civilly treated by 
President and Mrs. Grant, and so ‘I wondered if Gladstone or 
Dizzy would have taken as much trouble for the daughter 
of an American M.P. who brought a letter from the Secretary 
of an English Embassy.’ Yet even the Grants were not quite 
perfect : for ‘ Mrs. Grant talked of me as the daughter of Lord 
North, the ex Prime Minister of England,’ and ‘1 always knew 
I was old, but was not prepared for that amount of antiquity.’ 
Here is something from Rajputana that Mr. Kipling may pos- 
sibly endorse :—‘ The Maharajah was a spoilt boy, and had 
some most objectionable habits. He thought he had a right to 
everything he fancied, and no one could refuse him anything. 
His Highness was the first full-blown specimen of modern 
“ higher education” among the Rajahs, and had been “ finished ” 
at Mayo College. 1 cannot say | was deeply impressed by the 
result.’ Referring to her triend Mrs. Ross’s method of acquir- 
ing a collection of national Italian songs, ‘singing them like 
the natives with a pathos or humour which could make myself 
and many other fools cry or laugh as she pleased,’ Miss North 
says: ‘Surely this power implies more real genius than the 
endless weariness of the “ Music of the Future” which wise 
men sleep over!’ Ina different mood is this of Darwin about 
eight months before his death :—‘ Of Charles Darwin’s age I 
never had the smallest idea. He seemed no older than his 
children, so full of fun and freshness. He sat on the grass 
under a shady tree, and talked deliciously on every subject to 
us all for hours together, or turned over again the collection 
of Australian paintings I brought down for him to see, showing 
in a few words how much more he knew about the subjects 
than any one else, myself included, though I had seen them 
and he had not.’ Finally, here is Bishop Colenso: ‘ His con- 
versation was delightful, but he gave me the impression of 
being both weak and vain, and very susceptible to flattery. 
His two daughters seemed to manage him. They were per- 
fectly devoted to him and to Zuluism, which governed every- 
thing. The dear natives were incapable of harm, the whites 
incapable of good. ‘They would, I believe, have heard cheer- 
fully that all the whites had been “eaten up,” and Cetywayo 
proclaimed King of Natal.’ Miss North’s accounts of her 
travels are quite as deliciously quotable as her views of the 
folk she has met; she had as keen an eye for natural beauty 
as for character. But it is impossible to do her justice by quo- 
tation. It must be enough to say that in respect of several of 
the regions she visited—notably Borneo and the hill-places of 


India—here is the book of the period. 


ASTRONOMY 


Pictorial Astronomy for General Readers. By GEORGE F. 
CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. London : Whittaker. 

A New Departure in Astronomy: The Revolution of the Solar 
System. By FE. H. London : Chapman. 


All such as have consulted Mr. Chambers’s //andbook of 


Astronomy with pleasure and advantage will find this book a 
disappointment. The preliminary chapter sets forth a need- 
lessly harsh criticism of text-books, illustrations, and methods 
of teaching in vogue some fifty years ago ; and this is the 
more remarkable as many of Mr. Chambers’s woodcuts and 
sundry portions of his text are avowedly taken from Mr. Hind’s 
Illustrated London Astronomy, which appeared as far back as 
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1853, and—further—as there is nothing in his book to show 
that his teaching is any whit sounder or clearer than that of his 
predecessors. His purely descriptive parts will be read with 
pleasure and profit, but readers cannot be too much on their 
guard elsewhere. 

Thus, his explanation of the changes of direction in the 
apparent motion of a superior planet on pp. 72 and 73 is 
altogether a failure, the planet being still retrograde where it 
is described as having passed the stationary point and become 
direct. The summary of the conclusions derived from the 
law of universal gravitation is not much happier in its first 
statement that ‘in the sun resides the force which maintains 
the planets each in its own orbit.’ What student would gather 
from this that the planet attracts the sun as much as the sun 
attracts the planet? the only difference being in the extent to 
which they yield to their mutual attraction? Again, it is all 
very well to complain of ‘an elaborate series of definitions 
often stated in a dry and repulsive form.’ But surely they are 
preferable to such sentences as this: ‘The apparent diameter 
of the sun is rather more than half a degree, or 866,000 miles.’ 
Also, what is gained by using Christmas as synonymous with 
mid-winter: especially when it lands you in the assertion 
that in Australia ‘they have Christmas in June’? Then, 
Mr. Chambers has apparently little sympathy with observers 
of minor planets. The search, he says, for more of these 
minutiz of the solar system is much to be deprecated : alto- 
gether ignoring the use that is made of them in discovering the 
solar parallax or the masses of Mars and of Jupiter ; not recking, 
either, that apart from these investigations it is impossible to 
say what problems may be involved in the study of the mutual 
relations of the complex system of orbits between the paths of 
these two planets. 

On the other hand, the story of the discovery of Neptune is 
appreciatively recorded, the chapter finishing with Sir Henry 
Holland’s graphic account of the baptism of the planet in the 
dome of the Observatory at Berlin, when Encke, who had 
thought of ‘ Vulcan’ as a suitable name, awaited Le Verrier’s 
written{wishes on the subject. The letter arrived: ‘ Encke read 
it aloud ; and, coming to the passage where Le Verrier pro- 
posed the name of “ Neptune,” exclaimed, “So dass den Namen 
Neptun sein.” \t was a midnight scene not easily to be for- 
gotten.’ Interesting in their way, too, are the short chapters on 
comets and meteors, so that one begrudges the page almost 
wholly sacrificed to a venerable woodcut illustrative of a purely 
imaginary ‘ Comet panic in olden times.’ Unhappily the ‘ com- 
mon form of naked-eye comet’ which displays its bright nucleus 
and long curved tail in fig. 75 1s but too rarely seen by astrono- 
mers. In his mosttrustworthy parts—the short sections on pre- 
cession, aberration, refraction, etc.—Mr. Chambers has closely 
followed ///ustrated Astronomy. But there are two surprising 
statements. One is that the spurious disc ofa star is ‘due to 
the dispersion of light in passing through the earth’s atmo- 
sphere’: whereas it is well known to be caused by diffraction 
at the margin of the opening of the telescope. The second is 
that the smallest stars ‘ visible to the naked eye may be said not 
to twinkle at all’: a remark whose incorrectness may easily be 
proved by looking at a sixth-magnitude star near the horizon 
through an opera-glass. Among other oversights let it suffice 
to note that the words fast and s/ow should be interchanged 
on page 212; while on page 164 the term ‘Guards’ should be 
applied only to 8 and y, Urse@ minors, for it is never given 
to the ‘Pointers.’ The appendix, it remains to add, contains 
useful tables of the planets and satellites, with a list of the 
celestial objects amenable to a telescope of about three inches 
aperture. 

Most will consider the Mew Departure a paradox pure and 
simple. Its author has convinced himself that the whole solar 
system revolves about a central body or ‘fulcrum of motion’ 
in about 109,830 years, or exactly the time required for a re- 
volution of the earth’s perihelion. How this motion gives 
rise to the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and how greatly 
astronomers have erred in referring so many of their measure- 
ments to the plane of that orbit—all this is duly set forth. Of 
the convincing quality of the arguments adduced we have room 
for but a single illustration: ‘ Centripetal force is the converse 
of centrifugal force ; therefore, if centrifugal force is at nght 
angles to itself in one direction, centripetal force must neces- 
sarily be at right angles to itself in the opposite direction.’ More: 
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‘Centrifugal force is evolved out of matter by motion, but centri- 
petal force is evolved out of vacuum by the imagination ; the 
two forces cannot coexist, the falling of the apple arising from 
the reaction of centrifugal force, and not from any force of attrac- 
tion located in that centre |szc], from which every atom of the 
body has a perpetual and powerful tendency to fly under the 
influence of centrifugal force. Whoever iS learned enough to 
grasp the unutterable meaning of sentences like these will wel- 
come the book as a treasure; on the humble student of Newton 
and Laplace it is thrown away. 


OUT OF THE SOUTH 
Notes on New Zealand. 
Eden. 
Homeward Bound. 
nenschein. 


By W. E. SWAnron. London : 


By EDWARD REEVEs. London: Son- 

The only excuse for a book is that it be informative, or else 
a work of art simply. But art is necessary in an informative 
book in so far as saying the right thing in the right words is 
concerned. Mr. Swanton furnishes forth some very useful 
and sensible matter in his little book on New Zealand. His 
object is to offer intelligent comment, and he succeeds. His 
experience in New Zealand has evidently been of the most 
practical kind, and he writes as one having authority : usually 
plainly, simply, and carefully. Perhaps there are very many 
people who are not concerned to know that Ayrshires and 
Jerseys are imported into New Zealand ; that cattle do not pay 
as well as sheep ; that rotation of crops is not generally fol- 
lowed ; that the country has no reptiles, and no wild animals 
save boars, which make excellent sport for the bushman ; that 
it is better for small capitalists to rent farms than to buy them ; 
that there is not as much cloth manufactured in the country 
as the opportunities warrant ; that Chinamen cannot purchase 
miners’ rights of the Government ; that the young swells of 
society are ‘cadet’ farmers and civil servants ; and that the 
islands constituting New Zealand have an equable climate, 
and unlike Australia are lofty in the centre, thus possessing 
splendid watersheds: but the little book was not written for 
lovers of literature. It is, however, an excellent guide-book to 
conditions of industrial life in that colony, which is the sturdiest, 
if not the most progressive, of the Australasian group ; and it 
is written by a man of discrimination and judgment. The one 
weak spot in the volume is that devoted to the social condi- 
tions. There Mr. Swanton essays an analysis which is certainly 
not remarkable either for insight or for accuracy. He is a 
little ‘raw’ on some points. What he does set forth, first and 
last with a convincing moderation, is that New Zealand is a 
country worth living in; that the struggle for riches is not so 
intense as in Australia ; and that the people have a very good 
time indeed : apparently praying, after the manner of a certain 
person long dead, ‘ Give me neither poverty nor riches, but feed 
me with food convenient for me.’ Though thisis Mr. Swanton’s 
final prophecy for her: ‘ And, proceeding along the lines of 
enlightened enterprise and complete freedom, will continue to 
excite more and more the envy and admiration of the world.’ 

sut that is his highest flight. 

‘My dear Children,—This letter is intended to be a plain 
and simple account’ Is it necessary to go any further? Is 
it really necessary to write this review? Yet, if we did not, 
some reader of Zhe National Observer might be ignorant of 
what Mr. Edward Reeves really did tell his child:en—of whom 
the eldest was Mr. Charles Freeling Reeves : which would be 
a pity. In ten chapters Mr. Reeves talks like anything (really 
anything !) about many countries, beginning with New Zealand 
and ending with Spain, where at a bull-fight he thanked God 
he was an Englishman. On board a steamer of the O.S.N. 
Company he sang Adas, those Chimes, as he says himself, 
‘with feeling.’ He also gathered many photographs by the way, 
which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. have had repro- 
duced very cheaply and nastily ; he loads pages with contents 
of menu cards ; he tells some very choice stories indeed (very 
after-dinner stories)—as instance the cat tale on page 66 (really 
this ought to sell the book). His gambols are elephantine ; 
so is his taste, though no doubt his dear children did not remark 
these things: nor were they aware, perhaps, of his ancient 
‘wheezes’ and his very remarkable candour. He tries hugely to 
be informative, he labours to be delightful, he attempts to be 
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artistic ; but he justifies no excuse for making the public his 
‘dear children.’ With the anxious solemnity of a new mis- 
sionary he hastens to tell the world about the obscenity of Pom. 
peiian life. At another moment he gossips about a flirtation like 
a giddy girl. And yet again, in mourning over the fact that 
his wife took a bath of tepid salt-water, he is like some grand- 
mother. If Mr. Reeves, who seems to be an honourable and 
respected citizen of New Zealand, had confined his bookmaking 
to retailing his experiences in that country (having at the same 
time obtained the help of a good literary adviser), he might 
have produced a useful book of notes, as Mr. Swanton has 
done. As it is, we prefer to read of harems and harlots and 
Popes and snake-charmers and young ladies who wish to sleep 
with cats in their beds, by the light of other wits than those of 
Mr. Reeves ; and the truth is, of some of these things we do not 
yearn to read at all. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Anstey is at his best—or rather he is at one of his bests 
in most of /he lal/king Horse (London: Longmans), which, 
albeit the pleasantest reading imaginable, and absolutely inno- 
cent of any trace of the New Humour, is already in a second 
or third edition. His most comic and absurd inventions have 
generally a basis in humanity, and that is especially the case 
with the story that gives its name to this collection, wherein the 
farce, which is merely irresistible, is touched in places with 
those inklings of the pathetic that only the true humourist—the 
Old Vanity—can command: the hero, indeed, is the best thing 
in the story, irresistible as that story is. Also, it is certainly the 
best thing in the book, though the Plumber in ‘A Matter of 
Taste,’ an admirable creation, and, above all, the invention 
found and realised in ‘Shut Out,’ are good enough in their 
several ways for anything. The children’s stories are in no 
wise stories for children, but they are delightful reading all the 
same: particularly that one of the good little girl who never 
opened her mouth to utter an improving sentiment but out there 
flew a great big diamond or a most uncommon ruby. Finally, 
Mr. Anstey is as capital a hand at making boys as there is, and 
in the Clarence Tinling of ‘ Paleface and Redskin’ he has 
surpassed himself. Altogether a delightful book, and worth a 
wilderness of David Grieves. 

There are to whom /e Roman Comigue is confoundedly dull. 
There are also to whom it is light and cheerful and entertaining 
from cover to cover. For statistical purposes, indeed, the 
novel-reading public might be divided into two categories : 
those who can and those who cannot read this work. To the 
former set of subjects, whether they have or have not French 
enough to tackle the original, we cordially commend the reprint 
of Tom Brown’s translation which M. Jusserand, author of some 
most pleasant books, has edited for Messrs. Lawrence and 
Bullen. The thing is in two volumes, it is true, and is illus- 
trated with reproductions of Oudry’s designs, a Poussin, and 
certain portraits by Mignard and De la Bella; and /e Roman 
Comique is nothing if not a book for the pocket. But M. Jusse- 
rand’s introduction—scholarly, witty, soundly critical—is of 
itself enough to make the book worth having ; the English of 
the facetious Brown is very lively and familiar ; the translation 
of Scarron’s other nouvelles, with which the second volume is 
eked out, are curiosities in their way ; so that the thing is alto- 
gether oneto have. After M. Jusserand’s essay, the chief thing is 
of course, the Comical Romance itself, which—in these days of 
playwright-pontiffs and actor-primates—should have peculiar 
interest. Thus Moliére lived and fared and strolled—even 
Molitre and the Théatre Illustre ; to just such sordid accidents 
were he and the De Brie and the Sieur Lagrange exposed ; it 
was from such a round that he passed to Paris to renew French 
Comedy and establish (though he knew it not) the only theatre 
in Europe. All which facts appear to show that you need not 
equal the stage to the Church to make good plays, on the one 
hand, and that on the other you need not spend some ten or a 
dozen thousands sterling in producing a play to prove yourself 
a great actor. 

The second number in the ‘ Saga Library’ (London : Qua- 
ritch) contains two sagas, one whole and one in bits : ‘ The Ere- 
Dwellers’ Story’ and the ‘ Story of the Heath-Slayings,’ to wit. 
The first is hard reading : partly because its interest is broken 
and scattered, and the folk that go up and down in it are many 
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so that heeding them there is none, nor can any man care for 
them the worth of three straws ; and partly because Mr. Morris 
will have it so, for he hath told of their doings in the English 
that men clepe of Wardour Street, and that English is not for 
reasonable men. But there is much of old wives’ tales in this 
saga, and therefore ye shall do well to give it battle, Morris and 
all, for in such wise ye shall learn that, it maybe, ye wotted not 
erstwhile. For the other, there lacketh not great strokes and 
fell in it, and champions of mighty heart, and (for it is brief) you 
shall do worse than read it. Now turn we to other things, 

Concerning Herr Krause’s study of Zhe Growth of the 

German Unity (London : Nutt) there ts little to say except that 
it is stimulating, but provokingly slight. Characteristic of the 
author’s method are his dealing at inordinate length with the Bar- 
barossa legend and his omission of any allusion whatever to the 
Golden Bull of Charles Iv. : a real, though a premature, attempt 
to weld the Teutonic principalities and powers together. How- 
ever, the latter part of his book makes some amends for the 
shortcomings of his earlier pages, and he is well within his 
argument when he says Germany owes much to the Bonapartes, 
because, by outraging the principles of nationality, the First 
Napoleon recreated the belief in it, while the Third, by attempt- 
ing to prevent unification, actually hastened it on. The Bis- 
marck epoch is treated with clearness and moderation, though 
without much addition to the knowledge of the average reader ; 
but the ‘glance toward the future’ at the end is. somewhat 
visionary. No doubt Grossdeutschland is a fine ideal ; but if 
Berlin and Munich be anxious toclasp Vienna, is Vienna burn- 
ing to return the embrace? Herr Krause opines that the Aus- 
trian Empire is bound to move eastwards ; but Count Kalnoky, 
who happens to know something of her policy, long since dis- 
avowed all enterprises upon Salonica or belgrade; and the Tsar, 
too, has views that are hardly encouraging. 

The new Lowell, Latest Literary Essays (London: Mac- 
millan), is composed of essays and addresses not included in 
the six volumes of prose already published, and is uniform with 
these in every respect, so that there is now a Lowell, prose and 
verse, complete in eleven volumes. , Their themes are Gray, 
some Landor letters, Azchard ///., Fielding, Areopagttica, 
Walton, Modern Languages, and ‘ The Progress of the World’ ; 
they are written with all their author’s alertness of style and 
vivacity of phrase ; they are eminently readable, and they are 
generally worth reading. More there is not to say. We have 
also received Zhe Dog Owners’ Annual for 1892 (London : 
Dean); Practical Directions for Making the High School Series 
of Slojd Models (London : Philip), by Alfred Johansson, trans- 
lated by M. R. Walker and William Nelson ; a new edition of 
'Twixt Old Times and New (London : Ward and Downey), by 
Baron de Malortie ; a popular edition of Seas and Lands (Lon- 
don : Longmans), by Sir Edwin Arnold ; a new edition, being 
the one hundred and fourteenth, of Ze Elements of the Theory 
of Music (London : Cocks), by Robert Sutton ; a new edition, 
revised, of An Evil Spirit (London: Griffith), by Richard 
Pryce ; a new edition of Social Statics and The Man versus the 
State (London: Williams and Norgate) by Herbert Spencer ; 
and a new edition of 7e Gzaour (London : Griffith), being the 
latest instalment of ‘ The Bijou Byron.’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
FicTION 
Chapters of My Wife's History. H.S. kK. Bellairs. London: 
Digby and Long. 
Green Tea. V. Schallenberger. London: Unwin. 
Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law, G.R. Sims. London: Newnes. 
Ralf Rider of Brent. Florence Warden. London: Bentley. 
3 vols. 
There ts no Death. Florence Marryat. London: Griffith. 


VERSE 
German Lallads. Translated and edited by Elizabeth Craig- 
myle. London: Scott. Is. 
Jael, and Other Poems. L.M.Gipps. London: Stott. 3s. 6d. 
Love in Earnest. J. G.F. Nicholson. London: Stock. 3s. 6d. 
TRAVEL 


Palms and Pearls. Alan Walters. London: Bentley. 12s. 6d. 
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BioGRAPHY 
Recollections of Marshal Macdonald. “Edited by Camille 
Bousset ; Translated by S. L. Simeon. London: Bentley 
30s. 
The Life and Letters of Joseph Severn. William Sharp. Lon 
don: Sampson Low. 21s. 


History 

Graetz’s History of the Jews. Translated by B. Lowy. Vols. 
I11.-v. London: Nutt. tos. 6d. each. 

Hastings and the Rohilla War. Sir John Strachey. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. tos. 6d. 

Historical Essays: Fourth Series. E.A. Freeman. London: 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

Kalm’s Account of His Visit to England in 1748. Translated 
by Joseph Lucas. London: Macmillan. 12s. 

The Romance of History. H. G. Smith. London: Bentley. 
15s. 

THEOLOGY 

Beside the Cross. G. Hodges. London: Griffith. 1s. 6d. 

Gospel and the Home Readings. C. M. Hallett. London: 
Innes. 2s. 6d. 

Messages from the Cross, E. H. Taylor. London : Griffith. 
Is. 6d. 

Sermons on Some Words of Christ. H. P. Liddon. London: 
Longmans. 5s. 

MIscELLANEA 

Contributions to the Criticism of Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics. 
J. Bywater. London: Frowde. 2s. 6d. 

Drinks of the World. J. Mew. London: Leadenhall Press. 
21S. ' 

Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines. M.C. Clarke. London: 
Hutchinson. 22s. 6d. 

Hore Sabbatice : Second Series. Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
London: Macmillan. 5s. 

Imperial Defence. Sir C. W. Dilke and Spencer Wilkinson. 
London: Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Machinery Pattern-Making. P.S. Dingey. London: Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d. 

Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Pennell. London : Scott. 
Is. 6d. 

Outlines of Theoretical Chemistry. Le Meyer; Translated by 
P. P. Bedson and W. C. Williams. London: Longmans. 


gs. 
Outlines of Zoology. J. A. Thomson. Edinburgh: Pentland. 
12s. 6d. 


The Advanced Class-Book of Modern Geography. William 
Hughes and J. F. Williams. London: Philip. 4s. 

The Deeds of Beowulf. Edited by John Earle. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

The Grammar of Science. Karl Pearson. London: Scott. 

3s. 6d. 

Hell.of Dante Alighieri. Edited by A.J. Butler. London: 

Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

The Hobby-Horse. A. W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. 
2s. 6d. 

The New University of London. Karl Pearson. London: 
Unwin. 

War as It Js. William Carlsen ; Translated by P. H. Pekover 
London: Sonnenschein. 2s. 
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Das neue Testament und der rimische Staat. H. Holtzmann. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 60 pf. 

De la réalite du monde sensible. J. Jaures. Paris: Alcan. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Das marokkanische Atlasgebirge. P. Schnell.¥] Gotha: 
Perthes. 5 m. 

Enricitus Cordus: Epigrammata. WHerausg. von K. Krause. 
Berlin: Speyer. 2 m. 80 pf. 

Erméline. Abel Hermant. Paris: Charpentier. 3 fr. 50c. 3 

Espana y sus colonias. M.y L. Ramon Escude. Barcelona: 
Riera. 7 pes. 50 c. 

Francais et Russes en Crime. Le Gén. Herbé. Paris: Lévy. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Hunderassentypen. H. Sperling. Berlin: Bansch. 50m. 

Joh. Amos Comenius : sein Leben und seine Werke. W._Kayser. 
Hannover: Manz. 2m. 
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La défense des fronticres de la France. Le Gén. Pierron. Paris : 


Baudion. 12 fr. 

Lart et la nature. V. Cherbuliez. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 
50 c. 

La vie de Bouddha. FE. Lamaresse. Paris: Carré. 4 fr. 
Le jargon et jobelin de Francois Villon. L. Schone. Paris: 
Lemerre. 10 fr. 
Moltke (H. de); Lettres & sa mére et a@ ses fréres. “Edition 
francaise par E. Jagle. Paris: Le Soudier. to fr. 

Marie-Amélie au Palats-Royal. \mbert de Saint-Amand. 
Paris: Dentu. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Obras malacologicas. J. G. Hidalgo. Parte 2. Madrid: 
Aguado. 12 pes. 50 c. 

System und Geschichte der Kultur. G. Grupp. 2. Bande. 
Paderborn: Schoningh. 10m. 

Uber die Stoffe und Wirkungen der griech. Tragidie. N. 
Wecklein. Miinchen: Franz. 1 m. 4 pf. 

Wie behiitet man das Leben und die Gesundheit seiner Kinder. 
E. Briicke. Wien: Braumuller. 5 m. 

Zur Ausprache des Franzostschen in Genf und Frankreich. 
E. Koschwitz. Berlin: Gronan. 3m. 


NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Ep1Tor, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The EpiTor cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15 Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Orders for Zhe National Observer will be received by Messrs. W. H. 
SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 








,*, On and after the 12th prox. The National Observer will be 
supplied to the trade on Saturday een instead of Friday 
morning as at present. 


FRENCH AND CERMAN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


Other Foreign Works on the Lowest Terms. 





The following Catalogues to be had on application :— 

I. CLASSICAL. II. THEOLOGICAL. III. GERMAN. IV. FRENCH. 
VI. ORIENTAL. VII. MEDICAL. VIII. NATURAL HISTORY. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND 
PUBLISHERS, 


Agents for many Foreign and Colonial learned Societies, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London ; and 20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





Jusrt PUBLISHED. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. Price 10s. 

SOCIAL STATICS, abridged and revised; 
together with THE MAN wv. THE STATE. By HERBERT 
SPENCER 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, London and Edinburgh. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 





Notes. Correspondence: 

Honest, Ho est Joh n Lhe Art of Tubbin 
Touting by Ne uisance. Open- ew icampments. 
Blacklist or Blackmail Mr. Wilkins’s Book. 


Australia’s ‘ Nigger.’ A Variety Show 
The New Cardinal. rhe Compleat Ratter. 








Fudge about Opium. ‘Two Books to Read. 
Politics in Rhyme. Rece se. 
The Scottish Universities. The rm. 
Modern Men: Mr. Commissioner Kerr. — sin Spain. 
The Fairy Wicket. oncerning r Genius. 
Mashonaland. By Lloyd Sanders. 1 - esson of Spicheren. 
Observations in Philistia. By Harold Fiction. 
Frederic Se} hral Essex. 
The Wandering Jew.—II. By John 3lood and Iron 
O'Neill. Sea-side Characters. 
The Stone. By Gilbert Parker. Old and New. 


A London Afternoon. By W. E. Henley Books of the Week. 


BLACKWOODS MAGAZINE. 


No. 917.——-MARCH 1892. 





2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 
DIANA: THE HISTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE. Cuaps. IV.-VI. 
ITALIAN POETS OF TO-DAY. By HELEN ZiIMMERN. 
rHE CITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
*‘CARPY’: A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
SKETCHES FROM EASTERN TRAVEL. 
A ROYAL GOVERNESS: THE DUCHESSE DE GONTAUT. 
By MADAME BLAzE DE Bury. 
THE NITRATE-FIELDS OF CHILE. 
3y C. M. Aikman, B.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
WINTER SHIFTS. By ‘A Son oF THE MARSHES.’ 
FHE OLD SALOON. 


, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S LIST. 


THIS DAY. One Volume. Demy &vo. With Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL SCOTLAND, 


Chapters on Agriculture, Manufactures, Factories, 
Taxation, Revenue, Trade, Commerce, 
Weights and Measures. 


By R. W. COCHRAN-PATRICK, LL.D., F.S.A. 


THIS DAY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHICAL AND RE 
LIGIOUS TEACHER. By Henry Jones, M.A., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 

‘Mr. Jones succeeds to perfection in his delicate task.’—A mti-Jacobin. 

‘Mr. Jones is a diligent and appreciative student of Browning, and he handles 
the philosophical topics suggested by his subject with firm grasp and clear insight. 

Times. 

‘A most absorbing volume. It is fresh, thorough, and judicious without dreari- 
ness.’—Christian Leade? 


THIS DAY. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d 
HOMER: An Introduction to the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By R. C. Jess, M.P., Litt. D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 
‘We heartily com imend the handbook before us to the diligent study of all 


beginners and many ‘ ‘ripe scholars.” ’—A theneum. 

‘A trustworthy and indispensable guide.'—C/assical Review 

‘We know of no work whic h wil 1 pri ve SO interesting and u iseful an introduction 
to the study of Homer.’—.S« ’ Board Chronicle. 


Ina Few Days. Crown 8vo. 
ESSAYS IN LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
By Epwarp Cairp, M.A. Oxon . D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, Author of ' Ti ie Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant 


In the Press. In One Volume. Medium $vo. Buckram, gilt top. 1s. net. 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS OF ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. By Grorce G. Napier, M.A. 
[Ready in May 


Printed throughout on Japanese paper. 220 pages, with 19 Full-page Plates, 
and 78 Engravings in the “ xt. The Editi yn for Sale 1 limited to 225 copies for 
this country, and 76 for Ame a. Subscribers’ nar nes received 


Glasgow : JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN & Co.; and all Booksellers. 


WALTER SCOTTS 


NEW BOOKS 





Crown vo, cloth elegant, cilt te ps rouch edves, 
price 1s. Od. per volun 


THE SCOTT LIBR. ARY. 


Mf *- WALTER SCOTT has pleasure in announcing that, under 
l the above title, he intends tssuing a new sertes of Prose Volumes, 
including works of English Literature, translations of eminent works of 
the literature of the Continent, and of classical works. skach volume 
will be carefully edited, printed, and bound. The Scott Library will 
present in a cheap form a new sertes of admirable volumes. 


FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT’S 
VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF a 


With an Introduction by Mrs. ELIZABETH ROBINS PEN NELL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 35. 6d. per volume ; half-morocco, 
6s. 6a. per volume. 
THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. Latest Addition: 
THE GRAMMAR OF SCIENCE. 


By KARL PEARSON, M.A., Prof of Applied Mathematics, University 


College; Gresham Professor of Geometry. 


This book discusses in a popular manner the basis of Modern Science, tts sphere, 
tts methods, and its limitations. /t attempts at the same time to clear up some 0) 
the metaphysical obscurities which at present form the foundation of physics. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 
In Shilling Volumes, square 8vo, cloth, red edges, 15.; 
cloth, uncut edges, 15. 
Red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d.; padded morocco, gilt edges, § .; padded 
German calf, and half-morocco, gilt top, antique (tn a variety of 
New Reproductions of Old Tints). 


GERMAN BALLADS. 


Translated and Edited by ELIZABETH CRAIGMYLE. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24 Warwick Lane. 
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SASSELL & COMPANY'S LIST. 


NOTICE. 


A Popular Edition in One Volume of THE 
LITTLE MINISTER, 4y J. M. BARRIE, 
will be published shortly, price 7s. 6d., as a 
Volume of ‘CASSELL’S INTERNA- 
TIONAL SERIES, 





JUST READY. Price 7s. 6d. 
SYBIL KNOX: or, Home Again. By Epwarp E. 


Hate, Author of ‘ East and West,’ ‘ The Man without a Country,’ etc. 


SMUGGLING DAYS AND SMUGGLING WAYS; 
or, The Story of a Lost Art. Containing some Chapters from the Unwritten 
History of Cornwall and other Counties. together with an Account of the Rise 
and Development of the Coastguard. By Lieut. the Hon. Henry N. SHorg, 
R.N., Author of ‘The Flight of the Lapwing; or, Jottings in China and Japan,’ 
etc. With numerous Plans and Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘LA BELLA,’ and Others. Being certain Stories Recollected 
by EGERTON CasTLE, Author of ‘Consequences.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt 
lettered, 6s. 

THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 
THE BOOK OF PITY AND OF DEATH. by Pierre 


Loti, Member of the French Academy. Translated by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
M.P. Price 5s. 


VERNON HEATH’S RECOLLECTIONS. Crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 





THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY Q. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. by Q., Author of ‘ Dead 


Man's Rock,’ ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ etc. 6s. 


VOL, VIII. OF 

ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mortey, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, London. Vol. 
VIII. From SURREY to SPENSER. ss. 

ACROSS THIBET. By Gapriet. Bonvatot, Author of 
‘Through the Heart of Asia.’ With about One Hundred Illustrations, made 
principally from Photographs taken by Prince HENRY OF ORLEANS, and a 
large Route Map in colours. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE OF GENERAL 
INFORMATION. Fully Ilustrated with High-Class Wood Engravings, and 
with Maps and Coloured Plates. Cloth gilt, ss. 


NOTICE. 

THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES HAW, 2 A. 

CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘ Micah Clarke, will 

be ready in a few days. Small crown 8vo, antique 
paper, cloth gilt, 55. 


NEW EDITION. 
In MONTHLY PARTS, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE 


ENGYGLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 


A New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to the 
Words in the English Language, with a full 
Account of their Origin, History, Meaning, Pro- 





nunciation, and Use. 
With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PART I. Now Ready. 


‘There can be no question that it is the fullest English 
dictionary that has yet been completed, and is in many 
respects superior to any of its predecessors.’—A theneum. 

* * 4 detailed Prospectus can be obtained of any Bookseller, or post free 


* 
Srom the Publishers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris’and Melbourne. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.$ LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS, Sep 
tember 1865 to September 1890. By A.K.H.B., Author of ‘The Recreations of 

a Country Parson.’ 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1865-1878. 12s. 

“It is an ideal book of recollections, containing characteristic stories and anecdotes 
of many great men who already belong te the past.’—Dazly Telegraph. 

Many men of note and mark appear from time to time in his pages, and few fail 
to leave a distinct and characteristic impression. . . . The volume is full of good 
stories well told.’— 7 mes. Wor 4 

‘Not one of the Rev. Dr. Boyd's thirty volumes—popular and readable as they 
are—will keep up the reader’s breathless attention as this one does. . . . Extremely 
enjoyable. . . . We look forward to another rare treat when the concluding volume 
appears.'— Speaker. 


CABINET EDITION OF MR. LECKY’'S ‘ENGLAND.’ 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Wittiam E. H. Lecky. Cabinet Edition. 
12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 5 vols. In course of 
publication in Monthly Volumes). England, Vols. I. and 11. now ready. 


THE IBADMINTON LIBRARY (New{Volume).} 


SKATING. ByJ. M. HearucoteandC. G. Tesputt. FIGURE- 
SKATING. By T. Maxwecrt Witham. With Contributions on CURLING 
(Rev. JoHn Kekxr), TOBOGGANING (Ormonp Hake), ICE-SAILING 
(Henry A. Buck), BANDY (C. G. Tespputrt). With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations in the Text by C. WHymper and Captain R. M. ALEXANDER, and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By W. J. Fivz- 
Patrick, F.S.A., Author of ‘The Life of Lord Cloncurry,’ ‘ Private Corre 
spondence and Memoirs of Daniel O'Connell, M.P.,’ etc. 8vo, 14s. 


[ln a Few Days. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
SEAS AND LANDS. By Sir Epwin ArnoLp, M.A., K.C.L.E., 
C.S.1. With 71 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 
GRA PHIC.—‘ No more charming book of travel has been published for manyja 
day than ‘‘ Seas and Lands.”’ 


WAGNER AS I KNEW HIM. By Ferpinanp PRAEGER. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,” This book gives an account of Wagner's Life and Work. The Author 

enjoyed an uninterrupted friendship with Wagner for nearly fifty years, and was in 
his fullest confidence. 


OUTLINES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By LorHar MEvER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. 
I'ranslated by Professors P. PHittips Brepson, D.Sc., and W. CARLETON 
Witiiams, B.Sc. 8vo, gs. 


ENGLAND AND ROME: A History of the Relations 


between the Papacy and the English State and Church from the Norman 
Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. Dunpar INGRAM, LL.D 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 14s. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford ; Author of several of the ‘ Tracts 
for the Times.’ Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the Venerable Sir GEORGE 
Prevost, late Archdeacon of Gloucester, as throwing further light on the history 
of the Oxford Movement. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE DR. LIDDON. 
SERMONS ON SOME WORDS OF CHRIST.~™ by 
Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. (Ready, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. (New Volumes.) 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
‘Nothing handsomer, nothing more permanently satisfactory, has ever been pro- 
vided by any British publisher than the ‘Si_vER LIBRARY.’ sf 


BARING-GOULD’S ‘(S.) CURIOUS ; MACAULAY'’S (Lord) ESSAYS— 
MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. In 
AGES. With Illustrations. 1 vol. With Portrait and Illustrations 


KNIGHT’S (E. F.) THE CRUISE OF to the ‘ Lays’ by J. R. W EGUELIN. 
THE ‘ALERTE’: The Narrative of |NEWMAN’S (Cardinal) _DIS- 
a Search for Treasure on the Desert COURSES ADDRESSED TO 
Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps and MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 

23 Illustrations. NEWMAN'S (Cardinal) PRESENT 

PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY’S (C.) SNAP : POSITION OF CATHOLICS IN 
A Legend of the Lone Mountain. ENGLAND. 

With 13 Illustrations by H. G. JEFFERIES’ (R.) RED DEER. With 
WILLINK. ; 17 Illustrations by J. CHARLTON and 

LEES (J. A.) and CLUTTERBUCK’'S H. TuNALy. 

(W. J.) B.C. 1887. A RAMBLE IN HAGGARD’S (H. RIDER) BEA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. With Map (RICE: A Novel. With Frontispiece 
and Vignette. 


and 75 Illustratior 
Now Ready, Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S © MAGAZINE. — MARCH. 


THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chaps. XXV., XXVI 

THE MASTERY OF PAIN. A TRIUMPH OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Dr. BensAMtn Warp RICHARDSON. _ 

SWEET PEAS. By Nina F. Layarpb. 

A BIRTHDAY. By Netra Syretrt. 

THE LIONS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

THE WILD FLOWERS OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. JoHN VAUGHAN 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFrep W. Hunt. Chaps. VII.-IX. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By AnpREw Lane. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 5s. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE 


Delivered by THOMAS CARLYLE. April to July 1838. 


With Preface and Notes by Professor J. R. GREENE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘In what he says about Dante and his age, about Luther and the Reformation, 

bout Cervantes and chivalry, about Swift, Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon, and finally 

about Goethe and his influence, we seem once more to catch vivid glimpses of the 

Carlyle whom we know and admire.’— / he Times, Feb. 3, 1892 

‘ They are a kind of | iterary are -The Daily News, Jan. 30, 1892. 
“In the lectures before us are to be found all the wonted characteristics ‘of C arlyle. 

. There is the same nervous strength, the occasional uncouthness of expression. 
the poetic power of imagery with which we are familiar in the ‘‘ French Revolution.’ 

The Daily Telegraph, Jan. 28, 1892. 

‘Their publication at the present time will be welcomed by many readers.’— 7he 
Morning Post, Jan. 29, 1892. 

‘We may flatter waives that we get at Carlyle’s thought if not always at his 
actual expression.’— The Globe, Jan. 30, 1892. 

‘Full of great thoughts eloquently set forth. In the region of the higher 
thought it is, if not the most valuable, certainly the most interesting work that ha 
appeared for a long time.'—Black and White, Feb. 20, 1892 
e* We read them to the last word, and then regretted that ‘ey were at an end.’ 
The Literary World, Feb. 19, 1892. 

‘Of Mr. Anstey’s fidelity there can be no doubt. Even the rawest student of 
Carlyle will recognise the style of the author of ‘‘ Sartor.” ’— Dudlin Evening Mai, 
Feb. 17, 18902. 








ELLIS & ELVEY, 29 NEW BOND STREET, W. 





aturday Review speaks of Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library ‘ as necessary to the 
traveller as a rug in winter and a dust-coat in summer.’ 
New VoLuME OF ARROWSMITH’S BrisToL Liprary. 
Fcap. 8vo. 15.3 cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A SPINSTER’S DIARY. By Mrs. A. Puiviips, Author 
of ‘ Man Proposes,’ * Benedicta,’ etc. Being Vol. X LIX. of Series. 
‘Very well told, and wor iderfully interesting.’—G lasgow Heral a. 
4 pleasant, chatty style marks this story. "_Publishers’ Circular 


Fceap. 8vo. 186 pp. One Shilling. 
THE LAND OF FLOWERS. By Ctemenr Scort, 
Author of ‘ Blossom Land,’ ‘ Thirty Years at the Play,’ etc. 


‘A book of charming description.’—Liverpool Mercury. 
‘ Graphic and picturesque language.’—G/asgow Herald. 


Bristol : J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, prea KENT & Co., Limited. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE AND 
TRAINING FARMS (LIMITED), 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine seaside estate of 1330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 








R. COWIE 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNIPURE 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET 
EDINBURGH 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


g9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


=" AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURGH. 











CAPE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


PENING OF MAIN TRUNK LINES FROM THE COLONIAL 
SEAPORTS TO TRANSVAAL. 


ta C: re Government Railways will be opened for the Conveyance of Genera] 

Goods Traffic to and from Kronstad, Orange Free State, on and after the 2oth 
February next. Kronstad is 80 miles by wagon road from the Vaal River, and 1; 
from Johannesburg. 

As Kronstad will be the Terminus for a very short time, no special provision wil! 
be m ade by the Department for storage of through goods at that place, except that 
approved Forwarding Agents will be allowed to erect sheds at the station. Con. 
signees or their Agents will therefore have to receive the goods on arrival of the 
trains, and if they are not prepared to receive them, the goods will be deposited on 
ground set apart for that pu rpose, at Owner's risk. Case and bale goods will be 
stacked on rails or dunnage, and tarpaulins will be provided for perishable goods a 
far as practi side. 

Return wagon loads of Coal for the Department, not less than 500 tons per week 
will be offered for conveyance from the V tor River to Kronstad. 

So dong as the Railway Terminus is at the last named place, exceptional facilitic 
will thus be offered for the Trans sport of Goods by Bullock Wagon. 

The Line will be opened for General Goods Traffic to Viljoen’s Drift, Vaal Rive 
at the end of April. Viljoen’s Drift is 35 miles from Johan: iesburg by road, and 
is anticipated that ample transport service will be available. 

The through rates to Keenan for general merchandise for the Transvaal will be 
as follows (Exclusive of Cartage): 


General 3d Class 
Merchandise. Goods. 
t. a s. 
Cape Town, per 100 lbs., ; : 8 9 6 a 
Port E — beth, . : : P 5 10 4 
*East I n (via Storm! erg Junction and Middel- 
burg Road), per 100 lbs., ; : : ; 6s 4 8 
* These rates will be modified when the Bethulie Junction line is opened for trafic. 


The rates to Viljoen’s Drift will be published later on 
C. B. ELLIOTT, General Manager. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER OF RAILWAYS, 


11th January 1892. 


REFI rT ED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; or very best 
Irish Linen, returned free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any size, post free, 2s. gd., 3s. 9d., 


gd., 5s. gd., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. 11d., 3s. gd., 4s. gd., or 58. gd. 
ate Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 38. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and ss. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern, 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.- Caden s, 18. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 
Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 








R. SMITH’S 


WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC BELTS, &c. 


For BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
RHEUMATISM, DEBILITY, Etc. 








MAGNETIC SUPPORT BELTS FOR LADIES. 
RELIEVE, STRENGTHEN, AND GIVE COMFORTABLE SUPPORT 


Thousands of Mllustrated 


Descriptive 
Testimonials Pamphlet 
containing 
from all Ranks Selection of 
Testimonials, 


Price List, etc., 
Gratis and 
Post Free. 


and Classes 





of Society. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :— 
‘Having found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to 
rheumatic pains generally, you have my cordial permission to use my 
name as a reference.’ 


The Rev. G. W. Gugst, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :— 
‘ Dear Sir,—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator 
which I received yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the 
Knee Cap last year was suffering from rheumatism in the knee, which 
quite crippled him at times. Now he can always go about with 
comfort.’ 





ROBERT SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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44, 42, § PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, 
Limited. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, é . $2,000,000 © 0 
Paip Up, . 2 3 , ‘ ° ; ; , 251,093 15 © 
RESERVE FunND, ; : : ; ‘ : ‘ 223,000 0 O 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL, 1,748,906 § © 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDR& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonvon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and Two Years. 
| a for Three and Four Years. 
5 ee for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SOUTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE AGRA BANK, LIMITED. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000——-ONE MILLION STERLING, 
In 100,000 SHARES of £10 each. 
RESERVE FUND, £115,000. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
§ Major-General F. NepeaN SmitH, 10 Eton Terrace. 
( Ropert Hunter, Esq., 10 Ainslie Place. 
Manager—GEoRGE Deas, Esq., C.A. 
The BANK receives DEPOSITS for Fixed Periods, the Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on SPECIAL TERMS, to be had on application. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept with constituents. 
Bank charges may be deducted from remittances. 
Ofice—17 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Directors 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ; ‘ : : . £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; : ; ; ‘ ; 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, . ; . ; : ; : 16,848 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Esq., Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke STREET, EDINBURGH. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ‘ ; ‘ , £505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGe AuLpjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GerorGe Topp Cuieng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Crasaig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrikg, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wwm. B. DuNLOP. 

Accounmtant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 
ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 
DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Desentures, DeseNTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
_ Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 


Ofices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM 
CURED BY 
DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR and PILLS 
(PERFECTLY HARMLESS) 
THE UNFAILING SPECIFIC FOR THE CURE OF 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


One Bottle sufficient for Two to Three Months’ Treatment. 











FROM THE DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


; DEANERY, CARLISLE, J/arch 14, 1876. 

SiR,—I have so many inquiries on the subject of this letter, that it will greatly 
convenience me, and perhaps benefit many sufferers, if you permit me to say in few 
words that I was almost beyond expe ience a martyr to gout for twenty-five years ! 
That when in my seventieth ye+r some one sent me Laville’s little translated treatise 
on the subject, I instantly perceived that he understood the subject. 1 took his 
medicines, which are s‘mple and easy of application. 1 was cured completely, and 
after nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an innocent and 
beneficial remedy. I have tried them on friends in like circumstances, and they 
never fail.—I remain, yours truly, FRANCIS CLOSE. 


Price—Liguor or Pitts Qs. per Bottle of all Chemists, or sent Post Free (with 
Descriptive Pamphlet) by the Proprietors, F. COMAR & SON, 64 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. teh er 





Shipping Ennouncements. 


PLP LLLP SSIS LSI SSL LD LD LDL SLD LI LDL IPL DDI DIP LD DD DD DDD PDS 


P. sO. Mait SteEAmMERS FROM 


LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, ) 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and }Every Week. 
MADRAS via BOMBAY, ._ .) 


CALCUTTA, COLOMBO, CHINA, Every 
STRAITS, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, oltensie 
NEW ZEALAND, ceeeeenanenes 
and ALEXANDRIA, . ‘ x Week. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 


[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LIMTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 





MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. | ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W., 


or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 


THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
| = LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling ar PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort. 


{ F. GREEN & CO., and Head Offices— 


Managers—\ ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } FENCHURCH AVENUE, 


ON. 
For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





hotel and hydropathic 


Announcements. 





——Eeeee 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EPHRAIM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of his Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and French ; wine connoisseur; table d’héte at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PoRTLAND Pvaceg, W. 


Situated in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 








OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


a 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


aw BS 
, ‘ % a Ff 
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in ror, Px acket sand 2,4,8o02., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
keep the Tobacco in fine sm Ring condition. 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE ‘oma AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle 'on every tucket and Tin. 
PLayver’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets containing 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, = 100. 











SS The following extract from the Reviex of Review s, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor 
<< old man inthe workhouse, — away at an empty pipe, “hast yuched the heart of some of 
You conmmmpeniinnt . One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himself ‘Old Screw,’ 
ays :—‘I have been struck with you Ir suggestic yn in the Oct yber number of the Revieu of 

ews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, 

ed by the ordinary standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as r never give a cent 

away for eel, es of so-~ canes charity; but this scheme of yo urs appe at once to the 

sympathie of a harden ~d and inveterate smoker. Werelin L« sadon, 1 we uld at once 

start a collecting-box a r the > tuba, and levy « ontributions for it on my sn poking ac- 

1aintanc + thet , unfortunately, my business cc wes - me to be a wanderer round the 

Continent o if the next nine months. I ¢ an, ho er, do a little, and would like to 

$ contribute a pound of what I consider the’ BE ST SMOKING TOBAC C O, viz., 

‘ > “PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a 


cheque for the amount.’ 





IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “‘COMPAN Y’S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
1S THE FINEST MEAT FLAVOURINC STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE ée 
ey ae FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
EFFICIENCY, RENDERING ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHING. EXTRACT. 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 


COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 


3 : | 
The FIRST W & POL Delicious for 
Manufactured in the Ow! LS ONS BLANC-MANCE, 
UNITED KINGDOM. By YAL APPOINTMENT apron 





gy RO 
Has 35 YEARS’ hee, TABLE-JELLIES, 
; PIE-CRUSTS, 





World-Wide 











' | S | CAKES, etc. 
Reputation for | S | 
UNVARYING , | 
a | A Valuable Food 
EXCELLENCE | MANUFACTURERS = AND PURVEYORS | cui npen 
of QUALITY. TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. ‘and INVALIDS, 
Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and — 


Published by JOHN DouGLAS, at the atienns OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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